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Overdrawn! 


O farmer can forever con- 

tinue to draw checks on 

his bank without occasionally 

making sufficient deposits to 
cover. 


Yet some farmers are con- 
stantly drawing upon the sup- 
ply of available potash in 
their soil. What are they de- 
positing? No farmer is a 
potash millionaire. There is 
just so much in each acre of 
ground and when that is 
checked out the account is 
overdrawn. 


Some day a crop will 
be returned in your 
county marked ‘“‘Insuf- 
ficient Potash!’ You 
will recognize it be- 
cause the yield will be 
so light it will startle 
you. 

How much thought 


do the farmers in your 
county give to the 


amount of potash in their 
soil? Do they carefully 
calculate just how many 
pounds each crop removes 
and then as carefully replace 
it? It is just as important to 
do this as it is to go over your 
returned vouchers from your 
bank and make the needed 
covering deposits. 


If you do not know how to 
figure this we will send you, 
upon request, a chart show- 
ing the number of pounds of 
potash, nitrogen and phos- 

phoric acid removed 
from the land by 
each different crop. 


Address 
Potash Importing 
Corporation of America 


81 Fulton Street 
New York 


Genuine German 


POTASH 
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>5() Prize Contest! 


Fe the best article on the subject, “What Fertilizers Have Done 
for My County [or State or Country],” the publishers of Betrer 


Crops will award a prize of Fifty Dollars [$50.00} in gold. 


Read the conditions of the contest, and then get busy on your 
story. The time is short, but you have plenty of time to write an 


article that may win the prize. 


That each contestant may feel sure of fair treatment, three men 
have been selected and have agreed to act as judges: 


Mr. E. V. THOMPSON 
Eastern Manager of CoUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


Mr. HUBERT W. COLLINGWOOD 
Editor of the RuRAL NEw YORKER 


Mr. V. E. PRATT 
Publisher of BETTER Crops 


CONDITIONS of the CONTEST! 


Who is Eligible—Any person connected 
in any way with the practice of agriculture 
may enter this contest. 


Subject—The subject must be “What 
Fertilizers Have Done for My County (or 
My State or My Country).” 


Length—No article will be considered in 
this contest that contains over 2,000 words. 
Short articles of 500 to 1,000 words will have 
as good a chance to win the prize as any 
2,000-word story. 


Manuscript—Articles should be neatly 
typewritten on one side of white paper, 
preferably regular letterhead size, 834 x 11 
inches, but the judges will not be influenced 
unfavorably toward any story not so 
written. 


Contest Ending—This contest began in 
September. It closes mid- 


night, Saturday, De- 
cember Ist, 1923. All 
manuscript in envel- 
opes bearing a post 


mark showing that 
they were mailed after 
this time will not be 
eligible. 


Basis of Award—There is only one prize 
award in this contest—the First Prize of 
Fifty Dollars ($50.00) in gold. The basis 
of award will be purely on the excellence of 
the presentation of the facts. In the event 
of a tie, the writers of each of the winning 
manuscripts will be awarded Fifty Dollars 
($50.00) in gold. 


Method of Payment—As the contest 
closes midnight, Saturday, December ist, 
1923, announcements of the prize winner 
will be made in the January, 1924, issue of 
Better Crops, and the prize mailed to 
the winner on December 20th, 1923, five 
days before Christmas. 


Right to Publish—The Better Crops 
Publishing Corporation reserves the right 
to publish and copyright each and every 
manuscript submitted in this contest, either 
before or after the closing of the contest. 
No manuscript submitted will be returned. 


ADDRESS ALL MANUSCRIPT TO: 


The Better Crops Publishing Corporation 


81 Fulton Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Contest Editor 





BETTER Crops 


Plowing at the rate of 6 to 10 acres a day, Cletracs make 
quick work of the biggest fields 


Bigger Profits for the Farmer 


Not only do Cletracs enable farmers to plow many 
acres in a day, but they also make every acre turned 
over produce more, and greater yields mean bigger 
profits to the farmer. 





A Better Seed Bed Insures a Bigger Crop 


But Cletracs do more than simply a good job of plowing. 
They are admirably suited for ground fitting because 
of their crawler construction. The broad tracks carry 
Cletracs along over the plowed land without slip at full 
speed, mellowing the ground into a fine seed bed, but 
do not pack it down. A well-preserved seed bed is the 
farmer’s best assurance of a bigger yield and a better 
crop. 


A big modern factory with upwards of five acres of floor 
space under roof and thirty thousand Cletracs in use in 
the United States, Canada and seventy foreign countries 
are time-tested evidences of Cletrac’s successful opera- 
tion. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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@, Rural scenes of any kind are always delight- 
ful; but this quiet, peaceful view from the land of 
dikes, canals, windmills—and Dutch courage— 
is especially fine. @, Don't you think so? 
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Nox MEN Have Markers! 


@. In which Jeff diverges a 
bit from his customary path, 
and gives some common 
sense dope on character 


HARACTER is a thing that is built—you do not inherit it. 
You may inherit a leaning toward a certain type of character, but from 
the time you are old enough to think—to choose right from wrong—you 


are at work, either consciously or unconsciously, in building up within 
yourself that thing we call character. 





We must not confuse character 
with disposition, type or nature. 
A man may be either serious or 
joyous, businesslike or fused with 
the artistic temperament—he may 
be a tightwad or a_ spendthrift, 
large or small, young or old—yet 
none of these things affects his 
character. 

Character has to do primarily 
with our relations to each other 
and with our attitude toward what 
has been found, after thousands of 
years of human experience, to be 
right. It is impossible for a man 
not to have character that never in 


his life has broken a single one of 
the Ten Commandments. Now 
don’t think I am getting preachy. 
All of this‘is in the nature of an 
introduction. 


| i day we add some- 


thing to our character. Every 
word, action, movement, decision, 
shapes our features and mars 
or makes our souls. Ever 
watch a sculptor at work? The 
marble face is not quickly formed— 
a thousand little blows of the chisel 
chip away, here a piece and there a 
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particle, until at last the finished 
work stands before us. Character 
is a work of years—of time. And 
because this is so, I believe it is just as 
possible to read a person’s character 
as it is to tell an eight of clubs when 
all but a tiny corner is hidden. 

Take a hand of cards. 

You do not need to see the full 
face of each card to tell what you 
have drawn, do you? A peep at the 
fraction of a corner and you can tell 
the King of Hearts from the Queen 
of Spades. 

So men have markers. 

I attended the Follies in New 
York a few weeks ago. Oh, no, I 
simply wanted to see Will Rogers! 
The rest of the show did not inter- 
est me at all. Well, anyway; one 
little skit there impressed me and 
gave me the incentive for this ar- 
ticle. The act was called, “In a 
Pullman Car.” The stage was ar- 


ranged so that only the feet and 


ankles of the actors could be seen 
—a curtain was dropped to within 
two feet of the stage floor so that the 
upper parts of the bodies were hidden. 
* Without a word, with no sight of 
faces, a complete little playlet was 
enacted before us—an unfolding of 
the characters developed—and the 
plot carried through to the climax 
in a breath-taking manner. 

The villain, evidently a race-track 
tout—you could tell that because 
he wore violently checked trousers 
and white spats—tried a mild flir- 
tation with a show girl. You knew 
she was a show girl because her heels 
were higher than any you had ever 
seen before, and because they were 
fashioned from bright vermillion 
suede, encrusted with diamond 
buckles. The playlet ended with 
the entrance of the business-man 
husband—this was easy, because he 
wore blue serge and nicely. polished 
black shoes of unknown make. 
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“We in the audience were able 
to read the characters of the people 
in the play as surely as if their life 
histories had been laid before us. 
It was a remarkable proof that men 
have markers. 

And men do have markers. 


l DO not hold any brief for the 
purveyors-of-buncombe who teach 
you to read character entirely by 
the shape of the jaw or the curl 
of the hair—the poor bloke might 
have got kicked by a mule in early 
childhood, and his hair may be curly 
from strenuous thinking—but | 
firmly believe that in a hundred 
ways each man’s character is carried 
with him like a banner flaunted in 
the wind, that he who runs—and 
understands—may read. 

Do you know a crafty man? 
Ever notice the little wrinkles of 
craftiness around his eyes and how 
he squints when he makes you a 
proposition? Look out for him. 

Do you know a kindly man? See 
how his spirit shines through his 
eyes. Note how Nature has fash- 
ioned his whole face and form to 
breathe the spirit of kindliness. 

Don’t trust these things too far. 
Use your own judgment, but study 
men, their faces, their clothes, the 
wrinkles around their eyes—it will 
help you in your daily contact with 
men. You will learn how to pre- 
pare yourself, defend or guide or 
control as the case may be. 

I repeat that I do not believe in 
the orthodox methods of discovering 
character. Whether or not phre- 
nology, handwriting, and the study 
of the sun, moon and stars can teach 
us to decipher those with whom we 
must do business remains to be seen- 
I, for one, have my doubts whether 
these pseudo-sciences have much to 
recommend them. But faces, deeds, 
words, clothes, (turn fo pajze 64) 





Putting the Peat Bogs 
to Work 


@_ Plow to a Moderate Depth, Pack 
with Heavy Roller, Disc and Fertilize 


By Don P. Shannon 


SCANT four years ago, 
Blaine Township was considered a 
liability to Anoka County, Min- 
nesota. Today it is one of the heav- 
iest tax-paying townships in - the 
county. Turning worthless peat 
bogs into productive fields of pota- 
toes, corn, clover and timothy did 
the business. The Soils Division of 
the University of Minnesota, work- 
ing together with the farmers and 
commissioners of Anoka County, 
pointed the way to the successful 
farming of peat lands. 

August 22 was visiting day at the 
Coon Creek experimental farm in 
Anoka County north of Minne- 
apolis, where the College of Agricul- 
ture is carrying on peat investiga- 
tions. Nearby farms where peat 
land is under cultivation were 
visited. About 250 farmers and ex- 
periment station men attended this 
inspection of the peat farms. 

“The year 1919 marks the date 
when the first peat lands in Anoka 
County were put under successful 
cultivation,” says Dr. Alway, in 
charge of the University peat inves- 
tigations. ‘“The only fields then un- 
der cultivation in Anoka County 
were the experimental plots at Coon 
Creek. That summer we held our 
first inspection day for the public. 
Mr. and Mrs. Simon Kruse, owners 
of the Radisson Farm in this county, 
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were among the visitors. They took 
our methods home with them from 
our plots and applied them to their 
farm on a large scale.” 


In 1920, the Radisson Farm put 
in 80 acres of oats and 40 acres of 
corn on peat land. The following 
year, the Radisson Farm broke up 
more peat and put in some timothy 
and clover. The Elwell farm near 
there also started peat farming in 
1921. In 1922, nearly 40 farmers 
in Anoka County had crops on peat. 
This year more than 200 farmers in 
this county are farming their peat 
lands. 

From the Iowa line to the Ca- 
nadian boundary, farmers are farm- 
ing peat lands. There is a farming 
company in Freeborn County which 
has 15,000 acres under cultivation. 
In Kittson County there is a farmer 
who has more than 200 acres of peat 
land in crop. A development com- 
pany in St. Louis County has for 
several years been farming peat 
lands. 

There are farmers practically all 
over Minnesota who have at least a 
few acres of peat in crop. Practi- 
cally everywhere that they are farm- 
ing peat successfully, they are 
following much of the same methods 
of treatment used (éurn to page 70) 





@ In this article, Dean Williams tells 


How 


SOuT 


are Run Do 


@ And methods that mu 


By Dean C. B. Williams 


of the NORTH CAROLINA EXPERIMENT STATION 


A PRODUCTIVE soil is one 


that is sweet and mellow and which 
contains a goodly amount of well 
rotted organic matter and of the 
different plant food constituents 
needed by crops in available forms. 

Any one who is at all familiar 
with Southern conditions, as well as 
conditions generally throughout the 
country, must know such soils are 
not, as a general thing, the pre- 
dominating kinds. Our soils, gen- 
erally speaking, are rather low in or- 
ganic matter, nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid content. Most of the 
sandy soils of the Coastal Plain re- 
gion, too, are particularly low in 
available potash. In order to handle 
our Southern soils in the production 
of crops in such a way as to economi- 
cally conserve their plant food re- 
sources,-it will be essential for us to 
know just how the main losses occur 
from them and what means, if any, 


are available for lessening the losses 
and for restoring them, where they 
have been reduced -in producing 
power. 


As the South, in a general way, 
has been a section in which crop 
production has been the main pur- 
suit of the farmers, the selling of 
these crops or a portion of them, 
especially the grains, which are 
high in plant food constituents, 
from the farms, associated with 
some leaching and erosion have 
been important agencies in reducing 
the plant food reserves of the soils, 
in many cases, below the quantities 
sufficient for large yields. To ap- 
preciate the part the selling of 
crops from the farm has played in 
exhausting the soils, it will only be 
necessary to give a few examples. 


Average yields for this state are 
for corn, about 20.4 bushels; for 
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in productivity 





peanuts, 895 pounds; for wheat, 
8.6 bushels; for cotton, 265 pounds; 
for soybeans, 16.5 bushels; for cow- 
peas, 10 bushels; for grass hay, 1.19 
tons; for tobacco, 634 pounds per 
acre. These average crops would, 
when the grains, seeds, hay and to- 
bacco leaves are sold from the farm, 
require the expenditure of the fol- 
lowing amount for commercial fer- 
tilizer to replace in the soil the plant 
food constituents carried away by 
the crops: $4.28 with corn; $2.31 
with wheat grain (and with straw 
$1.07 additional); cotton lint, 26 
cents, and cotton seed, $4.19; for 
soybeans, $13.45; for cowpeas, 
$4.78; for peanuts, $9.80; $8.08 
with grass hay; and $8.03 with to- 
bacco. One cannot, therefore, but 
help being struck with what tre- 
mendous drains our soils have suf- 
fered in their plant food reserves by 
the production and sale of crops 


st be used to restore them 


from the farm through the years of 
the past. 


In addition to these, there are in 
some cases material losses of the 
reserves from leaching with soils of 
an open nature and from erosion 
with those poorly cultivated and of 
a compact nature. Still another 
source of loss of plant food from the 
farm is that resulting from the feed- 
ing of crops to livestock. One of the 
most efficient animals we have on 
the farm in the utilization and man- 
ufacture of feeds into human food 
(milk and butter) is the dairy cow. 
To show just what a good cow would 
remove from the farm when her 
milk is sold, it is only necessary to 
say that average milk of a good cow 
will contain as much nitrogen as is 
found in 18 bushels; phosphoric 
acid as in 12 bushels; and potash as 
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in 31 bushels of wheat. When con- 
trasted with the selling of corn, the 
milk from a good cow during the 
year will contain as much nitrogen 
as is in 22 bushels; phosphoric acid 
as is in 19 bushels; and potash as is 
in 31 bushels of corn. 


Director Thorne, of the Ohio Sta- 
tion, has found in that state that the 
selling of milk, from the farm, of an 
average cow, carries away from the 
farm as much phosphoric acid as 
either 20 bushels of wheat and 30 
bushels of corn, corsidering the 
grain alone. He has calculated that 
for conditions obtaining in Ohio 
that the supply of phosphoric acid 
in the soil is exhausted by the feed- 
ing of the crops to dairy cattle as 
rapidly as would be the case when 
good average grain crops of corn 
and wheat were sold directly from 
the farm. Another drain that is not 
generally recognized is that result- 


ing from the feeding of animals kept 
on the farm. This is a tremendous 
loss annually for average conditions 
obtaining of the farms of the state. 


oo produced on the 


average farm and applied under aver- 
age conditions, not only from dairy 
cattle, but from all other kinds of live- 
stock on the farm, will ordinarily not 
return more than about 50 to 60 
percent of the plant food constit- 
uents of the original crops. In fact, 
in many cases, if not in most, it will 
be quite less than this percentage. 
This, as may be seen, will therefore 
aggregate a considerable loss an- 
nually of the plant food reserves of 
our soils. From these facts, it may 
therefore be seen that where only 
crops produced on the farm are fed 
to livestock there will not be any 
‘ gain in the fertility of the lands of 
the farm as a whole through the 
saving and use of the manure from 
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livestock kept on the farm, but 
rather on the other hand there will 
be a constant loss of at least. 50 to 
60 percent of the plant food con- 
stituent contained in the crops fed 
to them. 


Above are given the main sources 
of loss of fertilizing constituents of 
soils. These processes of loss have 
now been going on pretty generally 
throughout the South for many 
decades, and at the present time 
many of the soils are not nearly so 
productive as they were formerly. 
The question, however, which 
Southern people are particularly 
interested in is not only the ways 
of reducing these losses, but how to 
replenish these losses from our soils 
and to do it in the most practical 
and economical ways. 


Nitrogen is one of -the constit- 
uents in which most soils of the 
South are low. This constituent is 
almost always held in them in such 
form or forms as to be lost much 
more quickly than is either phos- 
phoric acid or potash. Fortunate- 
ly, we have a group of crops, known 
as legumes, which are able, when 
grown on our soils and are inocu- 
lated, to take from the atmosphere 
a goodly supply of this constituent 
and leave it in the soil if they are 
after growth plowed back into the 
soil. ; 


It is not possible, however, in any 
practical way, to utilize the vege- 
tation part of such leguminous 
crops, as soybeans, cowpeas and 
clovers, and have the growth of 
them on the land materially in- 
crease, if at all, the nitrogen supply 
of the soil. Crops of this type are 
the only ones known that have this 
power of taking nitrogen from the 
air, storing it in their different parts 
and thereby adding to the nitrogen, 
as well as organic (urn to page 67) 
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CIRCULAR LETTERS 


Do They Hit The Mark ? 
By R. F. Fricke 


County Agent, Buffalo, New York 


EFF McDERMID! Never 
heard of him till I got that little 
book entitled Bretrer Crops, yet 
I feel I know him now. Why? 
Don’t know exactly, but there is 
something personal about his writ- 
ings. Reminds me of Tom Wright, 
manager of the New York State 
Canning Crops Association. His 
bulletins have that same personal 
touch and he signs himself ““Tom.” 

“Jeff” asked you and I to write 
him a little story. Couldn’t refuse 
him if you read his letter, now, 
could you? Oftentimes I don’t read 
circular letters, but when I saw the 
signature I wanted to know what 
it was about, because his stuff in 
Berrer Crops kind of appealed to 
me. Don’t mean the facts neces- 
sarily, but the style. 

I couldn’t help but have the 
wheels go around in my head—got 
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me thinking about the style of lots 
of our circular letters. We all write 
them. Kind of cold blooded, stiff 
things. Do folks like to read ’em, 
whether they’re interested in that 
particular meeting of yours or not? 
Got anything to catch their eye or 
get their attention? 

This story is all introduction, 
boys. What I’ve been gettin 
ready to tell you about is a stunt 
use on some circulars. Just a little 
sketch on the side or top or bottom 
of the letter. I’m sending Jeff a 
few copies. If he thinks. they’re 

ood enuf, he'll show you a few of 
em. (Here they are, Jeff.) You 
know, lots of folks don’t meet you 
for quite a while in this work, ex- 
cept through your letters. Let’s 
think about that, all of us, and see if 
we can’t get that “style” that will 
make us friends from the start. 





@ This article by that world- 
authority on Cooperative Mar- 
keting, Charles J. Brand, is the 
first of a series to be published 
exclusively in Brtrer Crops. 


@ This month’s article is merely 
in the nature of an introduction, 


in which Mr. Brand tells— 


WHAT 


O subject is more dis- 
cussed at present than cooperation, 
particularly in the marketing of 
agricultural products. Neverthe- 
less, there is a great deal of misun- 
derstanding as to what cooperation 
really is and how it functions. 


Cooperation is merely a way of 
doing business. Instead of selling 
products for distribution to private 
enterprises who buy them outright, 
or who may on occasion handle 
them on commission for the grower, 
a group of growers get together and 
employs its own help for the dis- 
posal of its products. We are so 
accustomed in America to the great 
middleman system that it is a little 
difficult sometimes to think clearly 
about cooperation. Hence, I say 
it is merely a way of doing business. 

In certain European countries it 
is as much the way as the middleman 
system is with us. For instance, if 
an American agricultural machinery 
manufacturer wished to sell his 
machinery in Germany, he would 
not find scattered throughout the 
German Republic middlemen deal- 


ing in harvesters, mowers, plows, 
etc., for the simple reason that not 
only machinery but fertilizer, feeds, 
and practically all other large farm 
needs in Germany are purchased 
through the cooperative organiza- 
tions that cover the whole country. 
The individually owned coal, yard, 
wood yard, feed store, implement 
business, etc., are as rare there as 
the cooperative organizations have 
been in some sections of the United 
States throughout our history. 


= merely a way of doing 
business, cooperation must make its 
way on its merits. It must produce 
economic results first of all that 
cannot be attained in any other 
way. Necessarily it has important 
by-products in the way of awakening 
interest in the conduct of business, 
a knowledge of what is involved in 
the marketing and distributing of 
crops, and it creates a keener 
appreciation of the problems of 
rural communities by reason of the 
participation of each individual in 
its operation. 





OPERATION? 


Charles J. Brand 


Consulting Specialist in Marketing 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


A proper treatment of any one of 
the agricultural products involves a 
general understanding of the whole 
fabric of cooperation. For the 
first time in the history of the United 
States the census of 1919, by the 
request of the Department of 
Agriculture, obtained definite figures 
on cooperation in the United States. 
This canvass revealed that 624,527 
farms participated in the coopera- 
tive marketing of some part or all 
of their products. As there were 
on the census data 6,448,000 farms, 
it is evident that practically 10 per 
cent of the farms of the United 
States have a vital interest in co- 
operation. In the census year 
$725,000,000 worth of crops were 
sold cooperatively. 


, = on this figure and having 
in mind the extraordinary develop- 
ment of the past four years, particu- 
larly in the cooperative handling of 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, and certain 
other crops, it is probably safe to 


say that even with the reduced 
prices of agricultural products a 
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million and a quarter of dollars 
worth of products will be handled 
by cooperative organizations in 
1923. In order to show you the 
geographical location of cooperation, 
I will give the leading states in the 
order of value of their products 
marketed cooperatively: 


California .... ..$127,990,981 
Minnesota....... 82,760,455 
Iowa .......... 59,403,626 
Illinois. ......... 47,920,487 
New York....... 44,906,247 
Nebraska........ 44,755,140 
Kansas.......... 44,290,957 
South Dakota.... 31,651,244 
Wisconsin....... 28,884,215 


It is significant that the states 
named are amongst the most pros- 
perous agriculturally in the whole 
country. The group of nine in- 
cludes six of the twelve leading 
states in the value of all farm crops. 
While California leads in total‘value, 
Minnesota stands first in the per- 
centage of the total number of farms 
participating in cooperative market- 
ing. 43.9 per cent (turn to page 60) 





@, Oh, boy! Here’s a “stand” 
for you! 
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Why I Use a 


HORSE 


in making my rounds 


T. L. Britton 


County Agent, Hyden, Kentucky 


|« is strange to me, anyway, that 
a man should stay in a country like 
this any longer than he could get 
out. I say this in all earnestness, 
not because I have travelled from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
Canada to Mexico, but because of 
the topography of the country, and 
the condition of the so-called public 
roads. It is a strange Providence 
that people exist here, but they do. 
On the other hand, when we know 
the mountain fastnesses, the good 
cold Anglo-Americans who dwell 
here, with that good old time hospi- 
tality unequalled anywhere on the 
globe, when we travel for hours 
along the clear, cool streams view- 
ing overhead the hemlock, the 
spruce, the laurel and the rhodo- 
dendron, we do not wonder so 
much why Uncle Johnny Shell 
could live to be 135 years old. And 
so I make my rounds on the back of 
my horse, for it is the only means 
other than to walk. In the county 
there is not one car, and of course 
it is too rough for even a buggy; 
if there is a single buggy in the 
county we do not know of it. 
During the month of August we 
rode 241 miles, made 28 talks to 
2,674 people. The county is very 
sparsely settled in some parts, and 
the sidehill lands are becoming 
more and more depleted. The 
county is principally a bed of coal, 
as good as Kentucky can produce. 
The people came (turn to page 68) 
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Why I Use a 


CAR 


in making my rounds 
“Charles H. Alvord 


County Agent, San Antonio, Texas 


L- would seem at first that this 
question was as foolish as 1001 
asked by Goldberg, for I cannot 
conceive of any possibility of being 
able to accomplish all that I have to 
do without the use of a car. 

Without a car I would be like the 
plodding ox, willing and efficient, 
but not possessed of enough speed 
to keep up with the procession. In 
my particular county we have more 
good miles of hard surfaced roads 
than in any other county in the 
United States, with the exception of 
one, at least this claim is made by 
our county commissioner. If for no 
other reason, it would be impossible 
to use a horse and buggy in this 
county, on account of the fact that 
during wet weather macadamized 
roads are so slippery that it is al- 
most impossible for a horse to stand. 

This county is about 45 miles 
wide from east to west, and nearly 
60 miles long from north to south. 
It is not uncommon for us to have 
meetings at the very outskirts of the 
county at night, showing motion 
pictures from the Department of 
Agriculture to interested audiences 
that are always loth to leave the 
assembly hall even after the pic- 
tures have been completed, but if 
we are so fortunate as to be able-to 
get away about ten-thirty, it is no 
trouble at all to spin over these fine 
country roads, chasing the beacon 
light down the way at a speed 
of thirty miles (furn to page 69) 


Jeflisms 


There are three S’s in 
success — Start, Serve, 


Stick. 
x 


It takes volts—not dolts 
—to make a live wire or- 
ganization. 

x 


Don’t give up! What 
if you are wrong once in a 
while. What do you 
suppose they put rings 
around the bullseye for? 


Se 


COURAGE: The fly 
lighting on the hand that 
holds the swatter. 


2e 


A stopped clock is 
right once every day. 


de 


To live, to think, to 
work — respiration, in- 
spiration and _ perspira- 
tion. How can such a for- 


mula fail? 
x 


Most of the things we 
worry about have al- 
ready happened. 


x 


I always give every 
hooch peddler two or- 
ders—‘‘Get Out!’ and 
“Stay Out!” 





CLtyrDE W. WARBURTON 
New Director of EXTENSION WORK 


From Better Crops’ 
Washington Correspondent 


; on of Clyde 


W. Warburton as Director of Exten- 
sion Work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has been 
announced by Secretary Wallace. 
This office was created by 
Congress in the reorganization plan 
of the department for the purpose 
of coordinating all of the extension 
activities now being carried on. 


For a number of years Mr. War- 
burton has been actively engaged in 
staple crop research projects in the 
Office of Cereal Investigations, Bur- 
eau of Plant Industry, involving co- 
operative work between the agri- 
cultural colleges and the depart- 
ment. He is well known to the 
teaching, research and extension 
people of most of the agricultural 
colleges as well as to the scientific 
staff. 


Mr. Warburton graduated from 
Iowa State College in 1902 and 
joined the Department of Agricul- 
ture staff in 1903 where he has been 
in continuous service ever since. 
During this period he has held many 
important positions and has been 
assigned to special tasks which has 
given him a wide acquaintance 
among agricultural extension work- 
ers. 


On several occasions during the 
past few years Mr. Warburton was 
detailed by the department to ad- 
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minister federal seed grain loans in 
the Dakotas, Montana and other 
western States and met with unusual 
success. In 1918 he was the depart- 
ment representative of the Federal 
Seed Stocks Committee in the pur- 
chase and resale of oats and barley 
to meet the emergency conditions 
obtaining in North Dakota and 
Montana. During this detail he 
purchased, recleaned and made the 
necessary arrangements to resell to 
grain dealers and others, approxi- 
mately 800,000 bushels of oats and 
100,000 bushels of barley, involving 
an expenditure of about $1,000,000. 


One of the particular accomplish- 
ments of Mr. Warburton of an in- 
vestigational nature was his devel- 
opment and establishment of selec- 
tions from the Sixty-Day and 
Kherson oats, which are more 
productive than the original varie- 
ties, and at the same time are free 
from the undesirable color of the 
latter. 


In announcing the appointment 
Secretary Wallace said, ““Mr. War- 
burton’s agreeable and _ effective 
personality, enabling him to gain 
the warm support and highly effec- 
tive effort of those whose work he 
supervises, and his executive and 
administrative ability, ably fit him 
for the duties of coordinating the 
extension work of the department.” 
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4 Hail! Here is the Chief of the new Bureau of Home Economics 
—Dr. Louise'‘Staniey—who has the best wishes of BETTER CROPS. 
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Tobacco Stems Poor Substitute 


for MINERAL POTASH 


S. O. 


N OTING your article, “Anoth- 
er Plant Disease Conquered,” in the 
September issue of BETTER Crops 
brings to mind a visit made not very 
many weeks ago into a North Caro- 
lina tobacco growing county near 
Raleigh, N. C., in order to see a 
crop of tobacco which was reported 
to be “burning up.” Observations 
made would indicate a case of 
“Potash Starvation,” or at least 
that the lack of potash contributed 
very largely to the condition of the 
tobacco. Perhaps there were other 
things in part responsible for the 
disaster to the crop, but the appear- 
ance of the leaf certainly checks up 
with expert reports on the subject 
of “Potash Starvation.”’ The facts 
in the case will be given, anyhow, as 
the story may be of interest to your 
readers, and will put someone to 
thinking. 

The farm is well located and ad- 
mirably adapted to the growing of 
a fine quality of tobacco. The 
owner of the crop was found in the 
field busy cutting and hauling out 
such stalks as he thought were worth 
curing. The work must have been 
discouraging, after an expenditure 
of much fertilizers, labor, etc., and 
to only expect, according to his 
statement, a third of acrop. A con- 
servative estimate would indicate 
fully 25 per cent. of the stalks dam- 
aged, and to such an extent that it 
would not be worth while to go to 
the expense of cutting, drying and 
preparing the same for market. On 
several other farms in the same 
vicinity the tobacco was “burning 
up,” and one large planter stated 
that his crop was in such a fix that 


Izlar 


he did not think it would pay him 
to cut any of it. This crop was not 
seen, but information from other 
sources leads to the belief that the 
statement was about correct. 

The farmers were blaming the fer- 
tilizers for the condition of the 
crops. The suggestion was made 
that they not “talk so fast,” as there 
were, no doubt, other factors to be 
considered, and that an effort would 
be made to ascertain what the 
trouble was and what method should 
be adopted to eliminate the condi- 
tion from other crops. There is no 
doubt about the crop being a fail- 
ure. The tobacco growers whose 
crops had suffered from the disease 
had made up their minds that the 
fertilizer was solely responsible for 
the failure. They had no intention 
of studying the problem further 
with the view of getting the right 
answer, so help was volunteered in 
the matter of finding out what the 
trouble was. 

Several stalks of the tobacco 
were taken to one of the North Car- 
olina Experiment Stations for in- 
spection, etc. It did not take long 
to diagnose it as a case of “Potash 
Starvation.” 

It may not be amiss to state right 
here that the roots of one of the dis- 
eased plants was examined careful- 
ly, “externally,” and appeared to 
be normal and healthy. 

Regarding the fertilizer used by 
this particular farmer, and others in 
that neighborhood where the to- 
bacco was damaged in like manner, 
it is reported that it contained a 
large amount of Tobacco Stems. 
It is therefore, (turn to page 66) 
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COOPERATION 


Submitied By A. L. CHRISTIANSEN, Toole, Utah 





Rattling along in old Henry, 
I was weary and ill at ease. 
My thoughts were well worth a penny: 
My farmers were so hard to please! 
I knew not what I was thinking 
As I bumped along in the dark, 
Till the car struck a rut and then skidded 
Right out on the side of the park. 


I floated away into silence, 
And went to a beautiful world 
Where farm folk always seemed happy; 
I asked for the reasoning word. 
I was told of a wonderful spirit 
That dwelt up on high light of wing; 
How each did his share to encourage 
The “Agent” in ’most everything. 


I returned to the earth with a headache, 
To find Henry, wheels up in the air; 
How I ever got home is a, wonder, 
But I found that next. day I was there. 
Now I strive, but it all seems so hopeless, 
That wonderful spirit to teach 
Here on earth to my own rural farm-folk, 
Whom my duty demands that I reach. 


It may be that the spirit will grapple 
The hearts of our people around, 
But perhaps it is only in Heaven 
This spirit can truly be found. 
And what was the name of this something, 


That brought peace and such comfort and gold, 


And dwelt there with each of the farmers? 
They called it, or so I was told: 
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Si Bellew says: 


It’s Tough to 


Have to Be a County Agent 


@, It's damned if you 
do and damned if you 


don’t, so what’s the use? 


By Si Bellew 


ELL, I swan, I wooden 
be a County Agent fer all th’ money 
in th’ mint—it’s a tough job, by 
thunder! 

Y’ take Herm’n Blake, down in 
Perkins County—he’s our agent, 
an’ he’s plum’ wore out a-tryin’ to 
please all them Perkins County 
folks to once. 

The fellers with th’ big farms— 
them as lives in Jacksonville an’ 
rides out ’t night in there Roll Nice 
coops—they sez thet Herm’n spends 
too much time with the small fry, 
An’ the small 
farmers, they up and sez that 


one-hoss farmers. 


Herm’n is tryin’ t’ get in with them 
golluf players, so’s he c’n spend his 
time out in the pasture chasing a 
ball, ’nsted o’ spending his time in 
th’ cornfield showin’ farmers how to 
make wun cultivatin’ do th’ work 
o’ three. 

’n if Herm’n stays in his offus to 
right a few letters, an’ sumbudy 
sees him, they tells aroun’ that 
Herm’n is gettin’ lazy an’ aint 


a-doin’ no good like the man thet 
hed the job afore Herm’n-cum. On . 
tuther han’, if poor Hermie stays 
out’n his office, sumbudy’s sure t’ 
cum in an’ say where’s Blake— 
whynell don’t he never stay so’s a 
feller can fin’ him! 


If he don’t get out no letters to 
the folks in th’ county "bout the 
Veg’tible Tour, then sure’n tarna- 
tion sin sumbudy’ll tell how Joe 
Bent up in Or’nge County allus gets 
letters 

An’ if Herm’n duz get outa 


out whenever ennythin’s 
doin’. 
nice fansy letter, they kick an’ say 
look how he’s spendin’ our munny, 


he’s a reg’l’r tax-eater. 


So I sez t’ Hermie when I seen 
him las’ week, never yew min’ Her- 
mie ol’ boy, yew’re doin’ good work, 
ol’ Si Bellew he knows it, an’ yew’ll 
get yewr reward up above! Never 
min’ these hear farmers—they don’ 
no nothin’ annyhow! Jes’ yew keep 
pluggin’ away, an’ they'll cum inta 
yewr fold befour y’ can say jack 
robins’n! 
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The CurRB MARKET 





Firor 


County Agent 


HE writer started work as 
county agent of Clarke County, 
Georgia, on March Ist, 1923. 
Excepting routine duties, the first 
practical undertaking was in con- 
nection with the establishment and 
organization of a curb market in 
the city of Athens—a town with an 
estimated population of 18,000. 

Athens is a college town with a very 
active demand for fruits, vegetables, 
poultry and dairy products. The 
country surrounding has been a 
heavy producer of fine upland 
cotton—this productive enterprise 
was seriously demoralized by the 
advent of the cotton boll weevil 
several years ago. 


This curb market opened on May 
5th with but a dozen farmers at the 
curb offering their products for sale 
and the total sales for the first day 
did not exceed $100.00. Both the 
selling at such a market and the 
buying were new experiences to the 
people of this section. Conse- 
quently, it took some time to get the 





market going good, but in a few 
weeks’ time the sales increased to 
about $500.00 a day and the number 
of farmers offering things for sale 
and those who came to buy in- 
creased rapidly. During these first 
few weeks the market was held but 
one day a week. With the in- 
creased interest the market was 
increased to two days a week and 
then to three days a week. The 
total sales per day also increased 
until they reached over $2,000.00 for 
the best day. It is estimated that 
the total sales will exceed $75,000.00 
before Christmas. The number of 
farmers offering products has like- 
wise increased rapidly and to date 
over 600 different producers have 
sold at this market—some of these 
have attended only a few times 
while others have been regular 
sellers. 


Ll was the opinion of a number of 
the progressive business men of the 
city that a curb market was needed?’ 
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at Athens, Georgia— 


@, A college town of 18,000 makes a successful 
experiment with a local cooperative market for 
fruits, vegetables, poultry and dairy products 


to furnish a channel to divert 
money, which was going out of this 
section, back to the farmers. This 
thought was supported by conclu- 
sions formed by the county agent 
from certain investigations made 
among the farmers, which’ investi- 
gations will be set forth later. The 
active and legal cooperation of the 
Mayor and City Council was ob- 
tained through the endeavors of the 
Kiwanis Club, the Rotary Club and 
the Chamber of Commerce. Each 
of these associations went before the 
city fathers and expressed a desire 
for their cooperation. The city 
officials then passed an ordinance 
setting aside a portion of a certain 
street to be used for a curb market; 
and established the rules for its 
operation. 

When this was accomplished the 
civic organization immediately took 
steps to get the market under way. 
It was deemed desirable to have a 
marketmaster, who would look 
after the details of the market’s 


operation and the Kiwanis Club 
underwrote this official’s salary and 
later collected the money needed by 
public subscriptions. The miem- 
bers of these civic clubs used their 
influence in getting the townspeople 
interested in buying at this market 
at its beginning. 


"Ton county agent was requested 
to act as general supervisor and 
advisor. The marketmaster was 
instructed to look after such details 
as the giving out of permits, the 
allotting of space and the making of 
change for the sellers and buyers. 
At the time the permits were issued 
—and each seller was required to 
obtain one—the marketmaster 
asked a number of questions for the 
purpose of finding out whether the 
prospective seller was a genuine 
producer and not a_ professional 
peddler or huckster, as the city 
fathers had decided that only “dirt” 
farmers who were real and sure 
enough producers (turn to page 57) 











@ I asked a professional writer what he thought 
were the best crops raised on a farm. ( His 





novel answer—this article—is worth reading. 


The FARM'S 


Best Crops | 


By E. A. Trego 


N seeking “better crops” the 
tiller of the soil sometimes over- 
looks the best crops ever produced 
on the farm. It is generally an out- 
sider who comes along and harvests 
these crops. 

We might refer to the crop 
“David Grayson” gathered from a 
crusty old farmer’s barren acres. 
When Grayson told the farmer how 
much he had received for something 
taken fron his hillside pasture, but 
without disclosing the exact nature 
of the produce, the farmer was 
startled. He began to visualize out- 
croppings of gold or buried treasure, 
for the land was not disturbed. 
What Grayson had done was merely 
to look at the land with an appre- 
ciative eye and then pass along to 
others through the medium of a 
magazine or book, a word picture of 
the charm of the place and its high- 
est meaning. 

The farmer who can see that sort 
of crop in his land is never a failure. 
John Burroughs became the intimate 
friend of Roosevelt because of his 
ability to describe and explain 
things which many farmers never 
see, though in contact with them at 
all seasons of the year. Burroughs 
learned about them on the farm. 
The story of his boyhood on the 
farm is a fascinating tale. It is a 
plain recital of homely facts, but 


hundreds of thousands of people 
have read and enjoyed every word 
of it. And that suggests another 
crop which works in beautifully 
with the poetic inspiration men like 
Burroughs always find in the soil. 


Dw you ever go to an “Inde- 
pendence Day” rally in the country? 
Never was there an occasion of this 
kind that the “orator of the day” 
failed to speak of Washington and 
Lincoln. Now, a peculiar circum- 
stance is that Washington, who was 
much clpser to Independence Day 
than Lincoln, is soon dismissed, 
while much stress is put upon Lin- 
coln’s career. The explanation is 
that we love to cite as something 
calculated to cheer and encourage 
us, everything that pertains to the 
lives of great men of humble origin. 
And so we are told that Lincoln won 
immortality in spite of his re- 
stricted opportunities in youth, 
great emphasis being placed on. the 
fact that his, home was a log cabin. 
Now, there are some philosophers 
and sound thinkers who have de- 
veloped a theory about this humble 
origin business that is quite the re- 
verse of that generally accepted as 
a fact. It is that Lincoln did not 
achieve everlasting fame in spite of 
his humble home and primitive en- 
vironment, but because of them. 
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In other words, men acquire 
through close contact with nature 
during their childhood what Prof. 
Dallas Lore Sharp, of Boston Uni- 
versity, is pleased to call “educa- 
tion for authority” as distinguished 
from book learning, or the educa- 
tion of the scribes. He compares 
Lincoln with Edward Everett, the 
latter college president and pro- 
fessor, senator, governor, editor and 
ambassador. He says that Everett 
at Gettysburg spoke for an hour 
with this vast book education, like 
the scribes, leaving Lincoln, with his 
natural education, to speak for five 
minutes with authority. He says 
further that the simple words of the 
farm boy have ever been the lan- 
guage of the poets and prophets, and 
that poets and prophets must ever 
live as he lives and learn what he 
has learned of language and things. 
If we accept Professor Sharp’s state- 
ments as true, we find them applica- 
ble to Washington’s life and char- 
acter, for he, too, understood soils 
and crops and the nature and habits 
of both wild and domestic creatures. 
His private letters concerning the 
management of his plantation are 
finer literature than some of his 
studied public addresses. 


Virgil was inspired by the work of 
the husbandman, and had a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the science 
of agriculture as developed in his 
day. Thus every farm boy is at- 
tending a wonderful college, and 
“education for authority” is his one 
best crop. As Professor Sharp puts 
it, “books make a full man; it is life 
and nature that give him author- 
ity.” Unfortunately the farmer 
himself does not always realize 
this. He is prone to feel that his 
calling is a rude occupation com- 
pared with those of professional and 
business men. That he is over-sen- 
sitive on this score is revealed by the 
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recent protest of a farmer’s conven- 
tion against the jokes and carica- 
tures of farmers and farm life ex- 
ploited by the “movies.” They 
wish to be shown as business men. 

As an illustration of the attitude 
of all intelligent people when it 
comes to the beautiful business of 
agriculture, we quote from the book 
of a town-dweller—impressions 
gleaned from the countryside to 
which this man, who knows Broad- 
way better than somg farmers know 
their land, had fled that he might be 
healed in body and mind. For 
months he lived in a cabin on a hill- 
top, and then for weeks traversed 
country highways afoot. This is 
what Le Gallienne saw in farmers 
and in farm buildings and imple- 
ments: : 


fe the meditative, romantic 
mind, the farmer and plowman, 
standing thus in the foreground of 
the infinite perspective of time, take 
on a sacred significance, as of tradi- 
tional ministers of the ancient 
mysteries of the earth. Perhaps it 
is one’s involuntary sense of this 
haunted antiquity that gives its 
peculiar expressiveness to the 
solemn, almost religious quiet of 
barns and stables, the, so to speak, 
prehistoric hush of brooding, sun- 
steeped rickyards; and gives, too, 
a homely sacerdotal look to the im- 
plements and vessels of the farm. A 
churn or cheese-press gives one the 
same deep, uncanny thrill of the 
terrible vista of time as Stonehenge 
itself; and from such implements, 
too, there seems to breathe a sigh— 
a sigh of the long travail and un- 
bearable pathos of the race of men.” 

The farmer who is able to get out 
of life the crop this town-dweller 
garnered on his long walk through 
pastoral scenes will never care to be 
shown as a “business man.” 








I want more articles 


like 


this—telling how to do things. 


you 


How about you? Can 
send me one? 


How I Teacu the 


Principle of TERRACING 
By W. A. Hook 


Phelps County Farm Bureau, Rolla, Missouri 


Barer that I could teach 


the principle of terracing by build- 
ing a miniature mound of earth 
and terracing it, I secured the co- 
operation of the County Engineer 
who had two truck loads of earth 
delivered at the rear room of my 
office headquarters, where I proceed- 
ed to build the demonstration 
shown on the above picture. 

First I secured a piece of one- 
inch garden hose and attached it 
to the water system. The hose was 
fitted with a spray nozzle so that 
when the water was turned on it 
fell on all parts of the mound very 
much like a shower of rain falls 
naturally on the ground. 

In terracing the mound of earth 
the water in the top terrace is car- 
ried all way round the hill while 


the lower terraces direct the water 
ach way from the middle of the 
terrace. At the rear of the mound 
two methods of discharging the 
water is shown, one on grass or 
waste lands and the other by means 
of the soil saving dam. 


—_ building this demonstra- 
tion a large number of farmers have 
been taught the principle of terrac- 
ing. By turning on the water and 
letting it run for a short time the 
water can be seen moving around 
the terraces at a slow rate of speed 
and the danger of breaking over eas- 
ily explained as well as the necessity 
of laying off the terraces on the 
proper grade. A floor sink catches 
the water as it is discharged from the 
terraces, 
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The Slacker 
HEN: 


The Four-Leaf 


CLOVER: 


The C. A.’s 
MISTAKE! 


aw 





J. Robert Hall : 


I WAS trying to establish my 
work in a new community. It was 
fall, and time to get rid of the slack- 
er hen, so this was chosen as my 
avenue of entrance into this new 
territory. 

The project was most popular and 
a large audience had gathered on the 
lawn in a farmer’s yard in Com- 
munity 21. I prepared my charts on 
the back of a chair and was ready 
to speak when I caught sight of a 
large, healthy four-leaf clover. Not 
having superstitions, yet eager for 
good fortune to befall me on this 
occasion, I plucked it and carefully 
placed it in my note-book, making 
the jest to the audience—that cer- 
tainly means good luck today. 

When I had finished my talk on 
feeding, housing, and breeding poul- 
try for profit, we went to the hen- 
house to demonstrate the most pop- 
ular part of our topic—culling hens. 

Many medium to good hens came 
out of the hen-house, but finally a 
most perfect layer appeared. She 
met all the requirements of a high 
producer. In fact I proclaimed that 
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County Agent, Linn County, Missouri 


she would doubtless lay every day 
in the year. A poor one was selected 
to contrast with her. The good 
type hen was sent out among the 
women and men eager to handle her, 
so they might learn the clever trick 
of culling. 

While I was contrasting the poor 
hen with the gocd one and proving 
that she never had laid an egg in her 
life, so was a star boarder, the wom- 
en began to snigger and even laugh. 
I wondered what mistake I had made 
and paused to reiterate—probably 
with a big question written on my 
countenance. I was embarrassed 
and the women seemed even flushed 
with abashment. 

There seemed no way of telling 
what mistake I had made, so I 
asked. A good woman in the audi- 
ence said: 

“You have made no mistake; this 
good hen you handed us just laid an 
egg in my hand.” 

So the four-leaf clover put my 
work to the forefront in Community 
21. Thanks to clover—it is, after 
all, our old stand-by. 











Sérictly BUS 


HY is there in all high-brow literature and the 
alleged best society and among many religionists a covert sneer 
at business? 


The enthusiastic youth is quite liable to get the idea that there 
is something soiling, at least second rate, about business? 


It seems to be quite grand and noble to be an uplifter or beau- 
tifier or loafer, provided none of these things is done for profit; 
but the minute a man makes a living out of anything he is sup- 
posed to lose caste a bit. 


The trouble is that we live in a haunted world. Our civiliza- 
tion is ghost-ridden by the specters of medievalism. All the 
nobles of the past were supposed to be supported by low-brow 
workers who got paid. When a man earned his salt in former 
days he lost standing among the best people and there is a good 
deal of that sentiment abroad yet. 


As a matter of fact, business is the keenest, finest, noblest, 
most wholesomé and normal direction in which the energies of 
men can be exercised. 


Life itself is strictly business. Life is certainly not a lark, 
as the wastrel thinks. It is not a tragedy, nor indeed is it play- 
acting of any kind, notwithstanding the views of Mr. Shake- 
speare as to all the world being a stage. And life is not ‘a mere 
prelude to the hereafter, something to be gotten through with 
and gotten rid of, something unclean to be washed away by 
death and salvation. Life is business; that is to say, it is most 
worth while when it is conducted on business principles in 
honesty, integrity, and with due regard of values. 


Religion is strictly business. The best type of religion is cer- 
tainly that which can be used, used to make life stronger, 
sounder and more worth while. The best religion is not a mere 
Sunday performance separated by a water-tight compartment 
from the rest of the week, but if it is any good at all it is scme- 
thing to be employed constantly with good judgment and in- 
telligent planning for the enrichment of the soul. 
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NESsS— 


by Dr. Frank Crane 


Politics is strictly business. As a matter of fact, it is not, 
but it ought to be. We should get along a lot better if we re- 
garded the government of the state and the nation to be a busi- 
ness matter conducted by business men for the benefit of the 
people. The great trouble with politics is that it is loaded 
down with unbusinesslike ideas. Traditions, prejudices, septic 
sentiment and the like. ‘Politics contains too much flag-waving 
and cannon-shooting and not enough book-keeping and budget. 


Even love is strictly business. Lovers would get along much 
better and families would be happier if they abandoned the 
unbusinesslike idea of trying to get something for nothing, and 
if they adopted the business principles of fair-play, good work 
and an honest wage. 


Business is not sordid, selfish and crafty. In fact, the 
sharper, the side-stepper and the smarty are the most unbusi- 
nesslike of people. The genuine business man is honest. His 
morality is four square. His conscience is on the job. And 
what religion he has consists in something that makes him do 
right and not something that makes him construct fancy 
theories. 


The business man is ideal. No man can go very far in busi- 
ness who has not vision. He takes into account the spiritual 
values, the importance of character and all the higher values. 


The business man is occupied in service. His claim upon the 
world is based upon the fact that he does something to help his 
fellow-man. He is not a parasite. 


Business is interesting. It calls into play all of the faculties. 
It enables a man to give some decent and intelligent answer to 
the conundrum, “Why was I born?” For if a man is engaged 
in feeding, clothing, transporting, informing or otherwise help- 
ing his fellow-man, at least he has some sort of excuse for 
living. 

Copyright, 1923, by Dr. Frank Crane 
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$576.86 PROFIT 





from one ACRE OF 


Strawberries 


77m. A. Armstrong 


County Agricultural Agent, Palatka, Florida 


\ \ HILE driving around the 


county I stopped in to see how Mr. 
W. N. Durben came out with his 
strawberry crop last season. Mr. 
and Mrs Durben, with their little 
girl, live about three miles from 
Palatka on the Penial road. 

The reason why I was interested 
in the welfare of these people 
was that they resemble so many 
others in our county in that they 
came to Florida from a northern 
state and had no previous experi- 
ence in farming. I also was in- 
terested because I am asked the 
question very frequently: What can 
I plant to make some money? 

I had watched this place develop 
from a neglected place to one that 
was good to look at. The house 
was gone over and repairs made 
where needed, and instead of a 
barren stretch of sand and weeds a 
beautiful lawn of St. Augustine 
grass was made around the house. 

Mr. Durben was a railroad man 
and came to Florida from Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, in June, 1922, and 
bought the small farm where they 
now live. The land on which Mr. 


Durben planted the strawberries 
was no better, and in fact not so 
good for strawberries as plenty of 





land near by, which simply proves 
that the success of a crop is not al- 
together in the quality of the land, 
but in the common-sense methods 
ppplied in raising the crop. 

Mr. Durben had planned to 
plant one acre to berries and bought 
about ten thousand plants of the 
Missionary variety and set them out 
in September, 1922. The ground 
was cleaned of all trash as well as 
could be done at the time and given 
an application of fertilizer, the plants 
were well cultivated and grew to be 
large plants which began bearing 
fine berries, and the first three boxes 
were picked and shown at the 
County Fair in Palatka the first 
week in December, and were readily 
sold there for 75 cents a quart. 
From this time on pickings were 
made every day and were sold ata 
good price until about the first of 
June. 


Ma Durben proved to be a 


good bookkeeper as well as a good 
hand to raise berries, for when | 
asked him about how much he had 
made on his berries he produced the 
cost and income and the net pro- 
ceeds neatly kept in a book for that 
purpose, and the (furn to page 51) 











@, A fact-article on a subject of universal interest 


Keeping HOGS CLEAN 
Pays Dividends 


By Walter F. Roberts 


N OT always the man having 


most expensive hog equipment is 
making the most money. Proper 
care of equipment at hand, good 
feeding, and good management are 
much more essential than high 
priced buildings. Although a good 
hog house is an advantage, it is not 
always essential. We find some 
men with the best of equipment 
coming through the season with 
a litter average of two or three pigs 
per litter. Carelessness and mis- 
management have taken all the 
profits. 

It has been said and is perhaps 
true that six pigs per litter make 
double the profit of four pigs per 
litter. In fact it takes nearly four 
pigs per litter to pay the cost of pro- 
duction. It is quite necessary that 
the extra two or three pjgs per 


litter which are the margin of profit 
be saved. 

In preparing this article I inter- 
viewed D. D. Davis, of Ithaca, who 
raised 60 gocd pigs from 8 sows with 
only $30.00 worth of equipment. 
He had three individual A-slhaped 
houses which he built himself, 
using largely material that was 
rotting in the fence corners. Mr. 
Davis does not believe in March 
farrowing for the average farmer. 
His sows farrowed in April, far 
enough apart so that the individual 
houses were each used for two lit- 
ters. He also made two individual 
pens on the south side of an old 
straw stack with practically no ex- 
pense. He says he is going to keep 
on building individual houses until 
he has ten of them. 

Six other hog raisers were inter- 





$10 portable houses buile by D. D. Davis of Ithaca 
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viewed who had had experience 
with the individual type of house. 
Five of them had the litters far- 
rowed in the individual houses, 
although some expressed the opin- 
ion that a good colony house would 
be more suitable for farrowing. 
The average cost of these houses 
ranged from $10.00 to $33.00, de- 
pending upon the type of house and 
whether or not waste lumber was 
used. The highest priced houses 
were those purchased ready made. 


The advantages reported for the 
individual houses were as follows: 

1. Less trouble with scours and 
other pig diseases. 

2. They can be moved to clean 
ground any time. 

3. They are easier to clean and 
keep sanitary. 

4. The sows are less irritable and 
nervous. 

5. Two reported them warmer 
than the colony house. 

The only disadvantage reported 
was the extra work in choring, espe- 
cially during wet or stormy weather. 

All seven farmers reported that 
they could be successful hog raisers 
with nothing but individual hog 
houses. All reported that they 
would build ten individual hog 
houses if they were equipping a 
place, having no equipment, for ten 
brood sows. The estimated cost 
given for the ten houses ranged 
from $100.00 to $350.00. In any 
event two extra pigs saved from 
each of the ten sows would about 
pay for the construction of all ten 
houses the first year. 

T. W. Porter, of Wahoo, has used 
nothing but individual houses for 
six years. He has made several 
sizes, and says the following regard- 
ing his experience: “I first built 
sheds 8x10 feet, but found that 
these were larger and more expen- 






















BETTER Crops 


sive than necessary for one sow and 
litter. They were built out of drop 
siding on a 2x4 framework, with a 
ventilator on top and a ventilator 
window in the end. T next tried a 
shed 6 feet. wide by 8 feet long, but 
found this too small for a sow to 
turn around in. The last and most 
satisfactory shed was 7x7, made 
out of grooved barn roofing with 
bats on top of the grooves. This 
shed is just tall enough to stand up 
in and has a small ventilator on top, 
which I consider very essential. It 
also has a small window in the end, 
high enough so that the sow will not 
try to jump through.” 


Some put a floor in the houses and 
some prefer a dirt floor. It is well 
to build the house so a floor can 
be built in easily. 


Aside from the advantages given, 
the necessity of changing the pigs 
to new, clean ground every year or 
two is making the individual houses 
more popular. Hog raisers who 
have raised pigs in the same lots for 
several years are finding that a 
change is necessary. The old lots 
are becoming contaminated with 
worm eggs and other filth diseases 
to such an extent that the entire 
hog profits are “wormed” away be- 
fore the pigs reach a marketable age. 
The individual houses make it very 
easy to change lots every year if it 
seems advisable. There is still 
more advantage for the tenant who 
may have to move occasionally. 
The individual house can be hoisted 
on a wagon or truck and moved to 
the new farm. 


If the sows farrow in cold weather, 
the houses ¢an be well protected by 
standing them in a row and banking 
with straw. In very severe weather 
some heat them by hanging a lan- 
tern in each one, but this is very 
seldom necessary. 
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The Harvesting 
of the Crop, 


Is the final test of the 
fertility of your soil 


One of the difficult problems you have in the growing of any 
crop is to determine the kind and amount of fertilizers to use for 
the most profitable yield. 


eh es 


Through our Agricultural Service Bureau, which is in touch 
with the fertilizer practice on the best farms from Maine to Texas, 
we are in the position to give our customers the benefit of our 
experience and observations as to the kind of fertilizers to use on 
your soil. Consult our Agricultural Service Bureau about your 
soil and crop problems. This service is free. Address 


Agricultural Service Bureau 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Sales Offices 


yo me Go. Memphis, Tenn. 
Auguste, Ge. VIRGINIA nee seg og 
Baltimore, Md. CAROLINA New ¥. < N.Y 
Birmingham, Ala. F ke aap ew York, N. Y. 
Charleston, $.c. QYS@RTOugZaue@ Norfolk, Va. 
Columbia, S. C. Richmond, Va. 
Cincinnati, O. Savannah, Ga. 
Durham, N. C. dl Shreveport, La. 
Jackson, Miss. a Wilmington, N. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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A MAIL-ORDER The head of a famous mail-order house was 
KING’S IDEA _ in conference with one of his travelling 

“‘scouts’’—an estimable gentleman whose job 
was to scour the agricultural districts in search of facts and news 
that might have a bearing on the future of the mail-order busi- 
ness. The scout was sad. He told his chief that the various 
cooperative movements around the country were growing so 
fast that some day there would be no mail-order houses at all— 
the farmers would get together and buy their needs cooper- 
atively. 


As proof of his vision he pointed out the great number of co- 
operative selling organizations now doing business, and also 
called attention to the fact that several of these coops were 
doing buying on a limited scale. 


“Don’t fret and stew and get yourself all thin and anemic 
over that,” admonished the m. o. king. “So long as farmers are 
farmers they will never consent to pay the manager of their co- 
operative a real, genuine salary. Consequently they will never 
get a real, genuine manager and ere long inefficient manage- 
ment will bust ’em up.” 


“But,” the chief continued, “when you find a cooperative 
going into the highways and byways of big business, searching 
for real managerial talent, and baiting their hooks with a 
$50,000 salary—you pop right in here with the news, because 
then we might have something to worry about. But, with 
$3,000-per-annum managers handling $5,000,000 businesses we 
have nothing to fear.” 


I am not sure that the m. o. king used these exact words, but 
the thought is there—and food for thought for you, too. 


TWO MEN IN Complaint comes from farmers in many sec- 
A COUNTY tions of the country to the effect that the 

County Agent and other scientific agricul- 
tural advisors are becoming so engrossed in the intricacies of the 
business end of farming that they are neglecting their real mis- 
sion—the chemistry of the soil, the improvement of breeds, the 
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protection of crops from blights, etc. These farmers claim that 
every County Agent is slacking off on the most important end 
of his work, and is devoting three-quarters of his time to co- 
operative movements. 


It may be that eventually we will have to have two men in 
each county—one man to advise on farming and the other to 
advise on marketing, finance, and management. 

Seldom do you find a combination scientist and business man, 
just as it is hard to find an artist who can understand manage- 
ment and money. County Agents are trained at Agricultural 
Colleges—not in banks—and it is not reasonable to expect them 
to become expert in finance, large scale management and co- 
operative marketing. 


MISSILES AND Elsewhere in this issue I hope to squeeze in 
MIGNONETTES a page which I will call ‘Missiles and Mig- 

nonettes,’—a page of brickbats and bou- 
quets tossed at me by readers of BETTER Crops. 

Out of five hundred letters and postal cards received only five 
were “‘missiles’’ and the rest were sweet, gracious mignonettes. 
I made it quite clear, I hope, that either were acceptable—and 
I admit that the knocks received more attention from me than 
the boosts. Most of the knocks came from a certain college in a 
certain state—somebody must have spilled the asaphoetida jar 
in the ‘“‘lab’’—anyway, I appreciate the suggestions made. 


Flattery does not assist much. It’s nice and all that, but a 
real good, honest, constructive criticism will be of real aid—and 
it will come back to you in the form of a better BETTER 
Crops. For, after all, BerreR Crops is your paper. 1 do 
not know of a single other publication that devotes one hundred 
per cent. of its time to the affairs of the County Agent, the Soil 
a the Agronomist, and the men in the various colleges and 

ureaus. 


So come on. All together, now! F 
Let’s have the “‘missiles.”’ Oi Osram 
Yours to a cinder, 
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BIG | CROP 


Fertilizers 


You would not waste one man’s time by 
having two men drive a four-horse pulverizer, 
when one man can do it equally as well. 


Why buy two tons of 1-8-1 when you can get the same 
amount of plant food in one ton of BIG CROP 2-16-2? 


You save the freight You save hauling 
on one ton. home and handling in 
You save the bags on the field. 

one ton. 

You save factory costs You save in a dozen 
on one ton. ways. 


Ask our Agent to show you the saving in dollars and cents. 


All our BIG CROP Brands carry a high percentage of 
plant food. 





Factories centrally located in all fertilizer 
consuming territories 


Armour Fertilizer Works 


GENERAL OFFICES 


209 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


HEADQUARTERS 
EASTERN SOUTHERN 


NEW YORK, N. Y. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES 


ALBANY, GA. COLUMBIA, S. C. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ATLANTA G SBORO, N. C. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, up. A ° PRESQUE ISLE, ME. 
CHICAGO, ILL. L VILLE, KY. SANDUSKY, OHIO 
CINCINNATI, OHIO ONTGO ° ST. LOUIS, MO. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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@, Picture taken six weeks after applying Kainit to “‘cadlock” or wild 
radish. @, Left side of field was treated, right side untreated. 


Kainit Used Successfully to Kill 
Wild Radish, or “Cadlock” 


John M. Trueman, B. §.A. 


Nova Scotia Agricultural College, Farm Department, Truro, N. S., Canada 


_/=— reports from Great 
Britain have stated that powdered 
Kainit has been found useful in 
destroying wild radish, the weed 
known in Nova Scotia as Cadlock. 
During the past summer of 1923 
the Nova Scotia Agricultural Col- 
lege tested this material in a small 
way. 

A quantity of Kainit was ground 
to powder in a ball-mill and applied 
on a small area badly infested with 
cadlock. The Kainit was used at 
the rate of about 400 lbs. per acre 
and applied with a hand blower. 
The results were quite satisfactory 
as practically all the growing cad- 
lock was killed. The application 
was made early in the morning 
while the leaves were wet with dew 
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and the air was still. All the cad- 
lock plants receiving the dust were 
killed and only a small number 
developed later. 


This preliminary test indicates 
strongly that cadlock may be greatly 
reduced and practically controlled 
by the use of Kainit. Some con- 
flicting reports have been received 
from England but in the main their 
tests have been quite successful 
in destroying this serious weed. 
The Nova Scotia Agricultural Col- 
lege cannot make complete and defi- 
nite statements based on the results 
of the one test made last summer. 
The indications are hopeful, how- 
ever, and much more extensive trials 
will be made the summer of 1924. 
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The New and Improved 
Avery Line 










-The Greatest 
Achievement in 
Tractor History __ .....w 
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EW models, many new improvements Tractor 
and refinements, greater power, more Also built 
economy and lower prices—the New in 2550 
Improved Avery Line is really a sensation. — 
Never in tractor history have so many sizes 
new improvements and desirable features 
been developed in one line. Avery ma- 
chines now give better and more economi- } 
cal service and sell at lower prices. 
The Avery Line for 1923 includes the Im- Improved Avery 25-50 | 
proved Avery Track-Runner that runs on a 2: thane = 
roller-bearing track; the NEW Avery 15 built in 45-65 14.P. size 






H. P. enclosed gear, 3-plow wheel tractor, 
with two bearing belt transmission and 
two gear contact drawbar transmission; 
the Improved ‘“‘Road-Razer” for shaving 
unpaved roads and streets smooth in sum- 
mer and removing snow in winter; the Im- 
— Avery Tractors for farming, thresh- 
ing and road-building in the 20-35, 25-50 
and 45-65 H. P. sizes; also grain-saving 
threshers in all sizes, motor cultivators, 
tractor plows, tillage tools and other draw- 
bar and belt machinery. 

Get the latest prices on Avery Tractors 
which now give you more horse-power per 
dollar than ever before offered. 
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‘‘It pays to Avery-ize’ 


Avery Co. 


Mist San, Peoria, Ill. 






— Avery 
Branch Houses, Distributors Thresher. Buiit in “Yeb 
e ° ° low- Baby,” **Yellow- i 
and Service Stations covering Kid” and “*Yellow-Fel- 
low" sizes. 






every State in the Union. 





@ Contributions are coming in on every mail to be entered in the $50 Prize 
Contest, announced in October BeTrER Crops. See page 3 of this issue for 


details of the contest; then get your own contribution under way. 


You still 


have time, and you may win the Fifty Simoleons. @, Here is one of the good arti- 
cles received—it will give you an idea that you may be able to follow or excel. 


What Fertilizers Have 
Done For My STATE 


By F. E. Boyd, Agronomist 


Alabama Extension Service 


HE principal field crop in 
Alabama is cotton. During the 
1923 season, 76.7 per cent. of all the 
fertilizers used were applied to this 
crop. When a bale of cotton (seed, 
lint and stalk) is produced on a 
given area of land, it removes from 
the soil 28 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, 75 pounds of nitrogen and 54 
pounds of potash. Either the soil 
must give up these fertilizer ele- 
ments or they must be supplied in 
commercial form. The average 
acre of land devoted to cotton in 
Alabama contains in the surface 
seven inches less than 1,000 pounds 
of phosphoric acid and even less 
nitrogen. The potash content of 
this land varies from about 2,500 
pounds in the Coastal Plain region 
to approximately 25,000 pounds per 
acre seven inches in the heavy clay 
lands of east and north Alabama. 


With the above analyses figures 
as a basis, farmers have been led to 
believe that, when buying fertilizer 
ingredients .for cotton, it was not 
necessary to include any potash for 
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the clay lands of the northeast two- 
fifths of Alabama, and not much, if 
any, on lands with red subsoils 
throughout the Coastal Plain sec- 
tion of the state. 


Since it is generally conceded by 
all farmers that phosphoric acid and 
nitrogen are essential for the nor- 
mal development of the cotton 
plant, and that potash, being pres- 
ent in such abundant quantities in 
most soils, is not so essential and 
can be easily left out of the mixture, 
it shall be the purpose of the re- 
mainder ‘of this discussion to show 
what potassic fertilizers have done 
and are capable of doing for the 
farmers of Alabama. 


The Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion, in cooperation with 143 “dirt” 
farmers representing every soil 
division in the state, conducted 
from 1911 to 1922 more than 200 
regular cotton fertilizer tests. These 
tests covered a period of 12 years 
and included years before and after 
the appearance of the boll-weevil, 
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Where Can 
Genuine German Potash 


Be Secured? 


HERE IS A LIST OF THE 
DISTRIBUTORS OF GENUINE 
GERMAN POTASH SALTS: 


Grasselli Chemical Co 

Capital Fertilizer Co. . .Montgomery, Ala. 

Arkansas Fertilizer Co Little Rock, Ark. 

Meyer, Wilson & Co 454 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Berkshire Fertilizer Co Bridgeport, Conn. 

Olds & Whipple, Inc:........ ....Hartford, Conn. 

Rogers & Hubbard Co Middletown, Conn. 

Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co Jacksonville, Fla. 

Gulf Fertilizer Co 

A. D. Adair & McCarthy Bros Atlanta, Ga. 

Empire State Chemical Co 

Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co 

Pelham Phosphate Co. 

Mutual Fertilizer Co 

Read Phosphate Co 

Reliance Fertilizer Co 

Savannah Guano Company 

Southern Fertilizer & Chemical Co....... 

Georgia Fertilizer & Oil Co 

Armour Fertilizer Works............... 

Darling & Company 

Swift & Co..............................-Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIl. 

Rauh & Sons Fertilizer Co Indianapolis, Ind. 

Calumet Fertilizer Co New Albany, Ind. 

Federal Chemical Co...... Louisville, Ky. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Griffith & Boyd Baltimore, Md. 

Miller Fertilizer Co....... Baltimore, Md. 

Ober & Sons Co............ Baltimore, Md. 

Piedmont Mt. Airy Guano Co Baltimore, Md. 

Tilghman Co., Inc., W. B Salisbury, Md. 

Meridian Fertilizer Factory Meridian, Miss. 

Tupelo Fertilizer Factory 

The American Agricultural Chemical Co...2 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 

International Agricultural Corporation 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Caraleigh Phosphate & Fertilizer Co 

Acme Manufacturing Co 

Smith Agricultural Chemical Co Columbus, Ohio 

Wuichet Fertilizer Company Dayton, Ohio 

Thomas & Sons Co., I. P Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tunnel & Co., F. W Philadelphia, Pa. 

York Chemical Works 

Etiwan Fertilizer Co Charleston, S. C. 

Maybank Fertilizer Co.... Charleston, S. C. 

Planters Fertilizer & Phosphate Co Charleston, S. C. 

F. S. Royster Guano Co 

IS gga d ras 40:09. 49:01 9-014 906 4 wilalvleswinioies Norfolk, Va. 

Robertson Chemical Corp ..... Norfolk, Va. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co Richmond, Va. 


THE POTASH IMPORTING CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


81 Fulton Street New York 
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with high and low rainfall and other 
conditions that might be expected 
during any 12-year period. 


Based on these tests, the Alabama 
Station recommends for cotton a 
minimum application of 200 pounds 
acid phosphate, 100 pounds nitrate 
of soda and 100 to 200 pounds of 
kainit, or its equivalent, per acre. 
At this rate per acre, and at the 
present cash price of fertilizer ma- 
terials, the total cost of fertilizers 
for 20 acres of cotton is $95.00 or 
$108.00, depending on the amount 
of potash used. Kainit is valued at 
$13.00 per ton and seed cotton at 
9 cents per pound. 


On the gray lands with yellow 
subsoils of southeast Alabama, one 
and two tons of kainit. on 20 acres 
increased the yield of seed cotton 
1,460 and 3,060 pounds, valued at 
$131.40 and $275.40, respectively. 
Compare these values with the total 
cost of all fertilizers for 20 acres. 
On Coastal Plain soils with red sub- 
soils, one ton of kainit increased the 
yield of seed cotton 1,280 pounds, 
worth $115.00, which is more than 
enough to pay for all fertilizers ap- 
plied to 20 acres. Additional kainit 
did not produce profitable increase. 


The Black Belt or lime lands of 
middle Alabama show a response of 
1,120 pounds additional seed cotton 
for one ton of kainit and 1,640 
pounds for two tons of kainit. At 9 
cents per pound the above increases 
more than pay for all acid phos- 
phate, nitrate of soda and kainit 
applied to 20 acres. 

There are two divisions of soii in 
Alabama (Piedmont and Appalach- 
ian Plateaus) on which potash does 
not increase the yield sufficiently to 
pay for all fertilizers applied, but on 
these divisions the return per dollar 
invested in potash is $2.91 and 
$5.68, respectively, for an applica- 
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tion of one ton of kainit to 20 acres. 
Extra kainit was not profitable. 


In north Alabama throughout. the 
Limestone Valley region, there are 
isolated areas of gray and yellow 
chert-free lands with yellow sub- 
soils on which potash gives largest 
returns in the state. One ton of 
kainit increased the yield 2,240 
pounds seed cotton and two tons 
kainit, 3,200 pounds seed cotton 
per 20 acres. These yields are 
worth $219.60 and $288.00, respect- 
ively. The return per dollar in- 
vested is $16.09 and $11.08, re- 
spectively. The heavy red clay 
lands found in the Limestone Val- 
ley region of north Alabama, accord- 
ing to the farmers of that section, do 
not need commercial potash, but 
the accurate tests show that one 
ton of kainit, costing $13.00, in- 
creased the yield of seed cotton 
1,300 pounds, worth $117.00. 


There are other results from vari- 
ous subdivisions in line with data 
given above. In studying the re- 
turns per dollar invested in the 
various fertilizer materials, it was 
found that the profit from potash 
was greater than from either phos- 
phoric acid or nitrogen, with the ex- 
ception of the Piedmont Plateau 
soils. 


Potash is very essential, and the 
most profitable ingredient in fer- 
tilizer mixtures for cotton in Ala- 
bama. Apply 65 cents’ worth of 
potash per acre and it will make 
enough additional cotton to pay for 
all the fertilizer materials added, 
except on the two soils noted above. 


qunenmuree 


I think this magazine can fill a place that 
no other magazine is filling at this time.— 
Glen Briggs, Asso. Agronomist Agricultural 

and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 


I have had occasion to read several articles 
in this ye and find it very helpful.— 
Gordon G. Brown, Horticulturist, Agricultural 
College Experiment Station, 
Oregon. 
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BetTTEeR Crops 


Distributes Close to Ground 


Made in One Size—8 Feet 


‘ 


The Greater Harvest Getter 


FERTILIZER 
SOWER 


ILL successfully distribute Lime and Fertilizer in any quan- 

tity desired from 100 to 6,000 lbs. under all circumstances, 

damp or dry. No Clogging; Light Draft; for two ordinary 
horses. Other machines of equal capacity are heavy draft for 
four horses. 

The use of fertilizer has become a necessity to modern agri- 
culture. Farmers of the Eastern States have realized for years 
the profit to be made from the use of fertilizers, and now the 
Western farmer is rapidly learning to look upon fertilizer as an 
“investment” rather than an “expense.” 

The American farmer is learning that by taking everything 
from his soil and returning nothing, he is headed straight for _ 
cultural bankruptcy, and that every dollar spent on good fer- 
tilization is better invested than a dollar in the savings bank. 

But fertilizer, to be most efficient, must be mixed with brains. 
It must be properly applied. 

For many fields and many crops, a broadcast distributor offers 
the best solution of the problem of how to make the application. 

There is no distributor on the market that can equal the New 
Peoria. It took years of actual experimenting in the field to 
finally produce this high-grade distributor. It bears little re- 
semblance to the makeshift box-wheels-and-axle contrivances 
commonly found on the market. 

We also manufacture Fertilizer Drills in all sizes. 





For Catalog and Prices Address 
Peoria Drill and Feeder Co. 


Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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FERTILIZER 
NOTES 


The Color of a Fertilizer 


— are some farmers who 
seem to think their nose and eye are 
equal to an entire chemical labora- 
tory. They judge fertilizers by their 
looks or smell and often make some 


ludicrous mistakes. The charac- 
teristic smell of ammonia is seldom 
detected around first class fertili- 
zers, because it would indicate that 
the fertilizer was losing its most 
costly part. We have heard farm- 
ers express satisfaction at the awful 
smell of sulphureted hydrogen, 
(much like rotten eggs), around 
manure piles, although it is no indi- 
cation whatever of the fertilizing 
value. 

A farmer may also criticize the 
appearance of a fertilizer, having 
become used to a certain color. For 
example, acid phosphate is usually 





monia, in a pure condition, should be 
light gray or white, yet as bought by 
farmers it sometimes varies in color, 
comprising shades of blue, green and 
brown. 

The most interesting case is found 
in Kainit, which many farmers use 
for supplying potash. As they usu- 
ally buy it, the color varies from 
white through light gray or yellow 
to alight red. Probably most farm- 
ers have come to associate a yeilow- 
ish-red with Kainit. Yet it is often 
found a deep red and when thus 
seen many farmers will become sus- 
picious and fear that they are not 
only being cheated with regard to 


. the potash but that the “red stuff” 


light brown or light gray in color, . 


and yet perfectly good examples 
may be found dark brown or al- 
most black. It may be hard for a 
farmer to realize that such strange 
looking goods are equal to what he 
has formerly seen, yet analysis 
would show that they contain just 
as much available phosphoric acid— 
and analysis is the only test. It is 
easy to see how a sample of fine 
ground bone might be stained by 
exposure or by contact with some 
other chemcial so as to be quite un- 
like the ordinary bone, yet it would 
lose nothing in fertilizing value. As 
another instance, sulphate of am- 
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may “poison” their land. All these 
fears are groundless, for the color of 
the Kainit has absolutely nothing 
to do with its fertilizing value. 
Whenever the guarantee is found on 
the bag or tag the buyer may rest 
assured that Kainit, no matter what 
the color may be, contains at least 
12.4 per cent. of potash. 

But why should the color vary? 
All the German potash salts are 
dug out of mines. The Kainit in the 
mines varies in color and these col- 
ors frequently change, according to 
the position of the substance in the 
mine. It must be remembered that 
what we call Kainit is a mixture of 
different salts, containing soluble 
potash. Some of these substances 
vary so in color (éurn to page 54) 
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High Analysis Fertilizers 
Importers of 
Potash Salts 
Dealers in 
High-Grade Fertilizer 


~ Chemicals 


To Insure Resules Use Only 
High Analysis Mixed 
Fertilizers 


Manufactured by 


LP. THOMAS & SON CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





LETTERS 
ho THE EDITOR 





Dear Jeff: 


I received your first issue of 
BetreR Crops and enjoyed read- 
ing it. Will appreciate receiving 
it through the year. I do want 
to call your attention to a statement 
in the magazine to the effect that 
farmers were going to organize be- 
cause they had been getting the 
worst of it. It has been my expe- 
rience as a farmer and an extension 
worker that we cannot expect this 
generation of farmers to accomplish 
much through organization. ach 
individual farmer must work out 
his own salvation. And only those 
will win out in these troublous 
times who watch such things as 
conserving the fertility of the soil, 
higher yielding varieties of crops, 
and improved livestock; also by 
putting more time and energy into 
those farm operations that pay to- 
day. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. G. WELLS, Jr., Division 
of Extension Work, Dairy 
Husbandry, Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


See See 


Hancock, Maine 
Sept. 18, 1923 
To Jeff: 


In answer to your direct question 
“Why people leave farms,” will ask 
a few. Why are there so few real 
Statesmen in our halls of Congress? 
Why import a man from the West 
to supervise the schools of the Pine 
Tree State? Why remove all the 
responsibility of the parents from 
our schools and school property? 
Why use such reading books in the 
rural schools, those that contain 
only senseless fiction? Why change 
all these things from what they 
were forty to sixty years ago? 
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We have but one city in our 
county and the rest rural towns. 
Could write reasons why farmers are 
leaving the country, but no one 
wants to know it. The ri rising gener- 
ation don’t care. Those in author- 
ity don’t know, and much more 
don’t want to know, as long as their 
salaries and positions are increased 
and kept intact, so it is a waste of 
time to try to correct it. 

Many of the deductions drawn do 
not have a bearing in this county, 
but the country over do, and hun- 
dreds of others, and for one the lack 
of contentment of the growing child 
with his surroundings, and not feel- 
ing he is a part and has responsibil- 
ity of this busy world, getting the 
notion that his every wish is to be 
granted and nothing in his educa- 
tion to the contrary, leads to the 
conclusion that the training and 
education of today of the child from 
six to sixteen is a deplorable failure. 
The school system in the rural towns 
is 90 per cent. responsible for this 
failure. 

Have dropped you a number of 
lines. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. B. Young. 


aukuiiaanies 
Missiles and Mignonettes 


Think it’s a mighty good magazine. What 
is the subscription price?—A.E. McClymonds, 
Experiment Station, Aberdeen, Idaho. 


I like the plan of your book.—T. C. Craven, 
County Agent, Martinsville, Ind. 


You are doing well.—L. D. 


Go to it. 
Quebec. 


Clintock, County Agent, Knowlien, 


Kee your initial gait—M. F 
204 Si. ¢-4. Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Ole Bull was never accused of bein; 
Englishman as in your wy article.— 
A. O. Hollstrum, Tillamook, 

(Editor’s note: When in atl do as the 
Romans do. Ole Bull was a Norwegian. 
How about you, Hollstrum?) 











The first Calf Club show ever held 
in South Carolina will take place 
November 20-21, at Lancaster, S. C., 
under the direction of County 
Agent W. F. Howell. At least 20 
head of pure-bred Jersey heifers be- 
longing to club members will be 
shown.—W. F. Howell, County Agent, 
Lancaster, S. C. 


Wheat and apple men are greatly 
discouraged over present market 
conditions. I don’t know how long 
they can keep up the unequal bat- 
tle. A number of farmers attended 
the meeting in Spokane to hear 
Eugene Meyers. His whole-hearted 
endorsement of cooperative market- 
ing was encouraging.—A. R. Chase, 
County Agent, Grant, Washington. 


Farmers prepared to live-at-home. 
Ample supply of corn, meat, hay, 
grain. Good crop of pecans. Bet- 
TER Crops great little magazine.— 
Wm. F. Scarborough, Independence 
County, Arkansas. 


10,000 egg hatchery just installed 
and in operation. Large size cream- 
ery being constructed. Nine car 
loads of grade and high grade Jer- 
sey cows recently shipped into the 
county and more coming. Large 
veneer and basket factory recently 
installed and in operation. Special 
efforts being put forth by bankers 
and farmers for the growing of to- 
bacco. Rigid campaign being put 
on for the growing of, pineapple pears. 
Best Tourist Camping ground along 
Dixie Highway at Blue and Grey 
Park uipped with free water and 
lights—C. T. Owens, Ben Hill 
County, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


A year ago Foster County was 
tested on the area plan for tubercu- 
losis in cattle. The work of com- 
pleting the second test is practically 
done and by the time your magazine 
goes to press Foster County hopes 
to be below the half of one per cent. 
required by the Department of Ag- 


(NOTE: Name given is of county unless otherwise noted) 


riculture for a territory to be desig- 
nated as tuberculin free.—Chas. C. 
Lake, Foster County, Agricultural 
Agent, Carrington, North Dakota. 


We're doing sweet potato certifi- 
cation work with three of our sweet 
potato growers, who have taken 35 
acres. Each of them used seed pro- 
duced last year from vine cuttings, 
— their seed in a mercuric 
chloride solution, put the seed in 
new beds, set the slips on fields that 
have not been in potatoes in at least 
five years. Recently we disinfected 
their storage house with bluestone 
solution 5-40. We gave field inspec- 
tion 10-12 and found 100 per cent 
disease free potatoes. — Chas. L. 
Doughty, County Agent, Hamilton, 
Tennessee. 


Our boys’ and girls’ club members 
are again “cleaning up”’ at the Fairs. 
They brought home $196.50 from 
the State Fair and must have taken 
almost as much at the County Fair. 
Our old breeders are finding pig and 
calf club boys stiff competition.— 
Walter F. Roberts,Saunders, Nebraska. 


Farmers who sowed Grimm al- 
falfa this spring are well pleased with 
it, since practically all the red clover 
and sweet clover in the county 
failed to “catch.” Considerable 
acreage of Grimm will be sown next 
spring as result.—L. M. Busche, 
Adams, Indiana. I liked Bretrer 
Crops. 


Twenty farmers and business men 
from Augusta and Richmond 
counties have just returned from a 
trip to Turner County (Ga.), where 
we went to study the farming system 
practiced that is causing nation- 
wide attention. “The Cow, The 


Hog and The Hen”’ is being pushed 
there and hundreds of counties are 
going to follow. Bright McConnell, 
County Agent, Richmond, Georgia. 
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Co-operation With 


County Agents 


The Agricultural Service Bu- 
reau of the American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Company was 
organized before the first County 
Agent made his appearance in 
the United States. The primary 
object of the Bureau ha always 
been research. Through the 
years, valuable data have been 
gathered regarding soil and crop 
conditions in various parts of the 
country, and this information 
has = made freely available 
to all. 


The coming of the County 
Agent meant the gaining of a 


valuable ally in our research 
work. We met him on common 
ground, for we were both seeking 
the same thing—facts about the 
soil and crop needs of his county. 


In five Northern and Middle- 
West States alone, our Agricul- 
tural Service Bureau has worked 
with no less than 154 Counties 
Agents in conducting the co- 
operative fertilizer tests. The 
valuable information gained from 
these and other tests is yours for 
the asking. Consult our Agri- 
cultural Service Bureau regard- 
ing your soil problems. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Branches in Principal Cities 


AA 


DOUBLE A QUALITY 


FERTILIZERS 
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There is no excuse 
for low-potash-unit fertilizers 


OTASH is again the lowest priced fertilizer ingredient. Genuine 
German Potash, direct from the mines, is plentiful. 

There is now no excuse for a fertilizers. The soil on 
many farms is hungry for its quota of K20—and until the proper amount 
of this essential plant-food is maintained these soils cannot raise the bounti- 
ful crops of which they are capable. 

Be certain that the fertilizer brought into your county contains a high 
percentage of Genuine German Potash! POTASH PAYS! 









POTASH IMPORTING 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


81 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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$576.86 Profit from One 
Acre of Strawberries 
(from page 32) 


following is what he told me from 
his book: 

The total cost to place the crop 
on the market in round figures was 
$100. During the season 2,500 
quarts were picked and sold at a net 
profit of $576.86. This neat sum 
was made on one acre of Putnam 
County land by an inexperienced 
farmer who applied common sense 
along with his labor, which leads us 
to conclude that it is not always the 
fault of the land or climate that 
failures are reported, but in a large 
majority of cases it is the fault of 
the farmer. 

Besides making a decided success 
of raising berries, these energetic 
people raised and sold other garden 
stuff to the amount of $175.00. 
These figures do not include what 
was used for home consumption, 
which, as Mrs. Durben related, was 
no small amount as they had a good 
cow and strawberries and cream 
was a common dish on their table. 
They have a good flock of hens that 
help in the living, a peach orchard 
and plenty of grape vines will soon 
be contributing to the table as well 
as the cash income. 

We hear so much about what can 
be done in Florida that I have come 
to the conclusion if we tell more 
about what has already been accom- 
plished it will be just as good ad- 
vertising and we will have the fig- 
ures to back. up our statements. 

What has been done can be done 
again by others and the opportunity 
is with us for more farmers to plant 
a patch of berries and cooperate in 
the marketing. If we wish to make 
money on the farm we must be 
awake to the opportunities that are 
ours for the taking. 
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The Color of a Fertilizer 


(from page 45) 

that what is mined one day will 
be quite different from what is 
dug out the next day. Yet in 
spite of this difference of color, the 
quality will be the same—that is, 
there will always be at east 12.4 
per cent. of potash in every lot. 
Thus we see that the color has noth- 
ing to do with the value of Kainit 
as a fertilizer, since only the amount 
of potash is considered in selecting 
the salts of which it is composed. 
As for “poisoning the soil,”’ the idea 
is absurd. The coloring matter is 
mostly iron and forms less than half 
of one per cent. of the total quan- 
tity. In like manner the higher 
color of ““Potash Manure Salt’ has 
nothing to do with its quality as a 
fertilizer—not as much as the color 
of a man’s shirt has to with his ability 
to do a day’s work. 


The main ore of the German 
potash deposits is carnallite. from 
which the concentrated Potash 
Salt-Muriate of Potash is made. 
Carnallite may be white, greenish, 
pink, gray or nearly black; the ores 
from which Sulfate of Potash and 
Sulfate of Potash Magnesia are 
made are of equally varied colors. 


These high-grade concentrated 
salts are usually of a light buff shade, 
but occasionally a shipment of Sul- 
fate may be of a darker buff shade, 
or a shipment of Muriate may be 
white or light gray. 

These differences are due to 
minute quantities of the ingredients 
of the differently colored ores from 
which the high-grade salts are man- 
ufactured. They have no influence 
on the quantity or fertilizing value 
of the potash, all of which is soluble 
in water and immediately available 
to plants. 

If the guarantee of a certain per 
cent. of potash is on the bag, that 
is all that is necessary to show the 
value of its contents. 

The color has no influence on the 
fertilizing value of the goods in the 
bag. 
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$576.86 Profit from One 
Acre of Strawberries 
(from page 32) 


following is what he told me from 
his book : 

The total cost to place the crop 
on the market in round figures was 
$100. During the season 2,500 
quarts were picked and sold at a net 
profit of $576.86. This neat sum 
was made on one acre of Putnam 
County land by an inexperienced 
farmer who applied common sense 
along with his labor, which leads us 
to conclude that it is not always the 
fault of the land or climate that 
failures are reported, but in a large 
majority of cases it is the fault of 
the farmer. 

Besides making a decided success 
of raising berries, these energetic 
people raised and sold other garden 
stuff to the amount of $175.00. 
These figures do not include what 
was used for home consumption, 
which, as Mrs. Durben related, was 
no small amount as they had a good 
cow and strawberries and cream 
was a common dish on their table. 
They have a good flock of hens that 
help in the living, a peach orchard 
and plenty of grape vines will soon 
be contributing to the table as well 
as the cash income. 

We hear so much about what can 
be done in Florida that I have come 
to the conclusion if we tell more 
about what has already been accom- 
plished it will be just as good ad- 
vertising and we will have the fig- 
ures to back up our statements. 

What has been done can be done 
again by others and the opportunity 
is with us for more farmers to plant 
a patch of berries and cooperate in 
the marketing. If we wish to make 
money on the farm we must be 
awake to the opportunities that are 
ours for the taking. 
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The Color of a Fertilizer 


(from page 45) 

that what is mined one day will 
be quite different from what is 
dug out the next day. Yet in 
spite of this difference of color, the 
quality will be the same—that is, 
there will always be at east 12.4 
per cent. of potash in every lot. 
Thus we see that the color has noth- 
ing to do with the value of Kainit 
as a fertilizer, since only the amount 
of potash is considered in selecting 
the salts of which it is composed. 
As for “poisoning the soil,”’ the idea 
is absurd. The coloring matter is 
mostly iron and forms less than half 
of one per cent. of the total quan- 
tity. In like manner the higher 
color of “Potash Manure Salt” has 
nothing to do with its quality as a 
fertilizer—not as much as the color 
of a man’s shirt has to with his ability 
to do a day’s work. 


The main ore of the German 
potash deposits is carnallite. from 
which the concentrated Potash 
Salt-Muriate of Potash is made. 
Carnallite may be white, greenish, 
pink, gray or nearly black; the ores 
from which Sulfate of Potash and 
Sulfate of Potash Magnesia are 
made are of equally varied colors. 


These high-grade concentrated 
salts are usually of a light buff shade, 
but occasionally a shipment oi Sul- 
fate may be of a darker buff shade, 
or a shipment of Muriate may be 
white or light gray. 

These differences are due to 
minute quantities of the ingredients 
of the differently colored ores from 
which the high-grade salts are man- 
ufactured. They have no influence 
on the quantity or fertilizing value 
of the potash, all of which is soluble 
in water and immediately available 
to plants. 

If the guarantee of a certain per 
cent. of potash is on the bag, that 
is all that is necessary to show the 
value of its contents. 


The color has no influence on the 
fertilizing value of the goods in the 
bag. 
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Missiles and 
Mignonettes 


Go ahead, I will probably quote 


I was very much interested in your 
you.—Egbert F. Bush, Stockton, N. J. 


i 
i 
i 


little magazine, BETTER Crops, espe- 
cially the first article. 

Cowden, Secretary, Missouri Farmers’ 
Assn., Columbia, Mo. 


The little magazine is sure full of 
pep, ideas and up-to-the-minute in- 
formation.— Ralph Wyand, Hagers- 
town, Md. 


Let me say to you it’s a humdinger. 
Your style of telling the people what's 
what touches the spot. This country 
is sadly in need of a publication which 
will tell the facts without asking the 
permission of every he-long-hair from 
Occident to the Orient.—W. S. Kill- 
ingsworth, State Departmert of Agri- 
culture, Sacramento, Calif. 


I can truthfully say that the time 
was well spent reading a few of the 
articles that interested me most.— 
Victor E. Trigg, Wayne Co. Farm 
Bureau, Waynesboro, Miss. 


I enjoyed Betrer Crops’ very 
much and I think it will prove val- 
uable to County Agents and Exten- 
sion Workers.—S. R. Doughty, County 
Agent, Gadsden, Ala. 


T cannot refrain from dropping you 
a line of recommendation. believe 
your magazine furnishesmorestraight- 
from-the-shoulder information and 
valuable information done up in a 
small package than any other publica- 
tion I have ever received.—Clair Tay- 
lor, County Agent, Freemont, Mich. 


Wish to congratulate you on your 
efforts. I enjoyed Better Crops 
immensely.— Harry A. Glick, Assist- 
ant Entomologist, Arizona Com. of 
Agriculture, Phoenix, Ariz. 


I received your magazine and feel 
that it has a place in the agricultural 
field and, personally, will do anything 
I can to promote this work.—W. C. 
Sterritt, Clearfield County Farm Bureau, 
Clearfield, Pa. 


Cut out the Ole Bull, and substitute 
higher analysis fertilizer—E. K. 
Howard, Czecho-Slovakia. 


Not so much about Jeff McDermid. 
More facts.—J. Thomas, Waukesha, 


You've got the right idea. Keep it 
up.—George J. Baker, State Agent in 
a er Agricultural College, Fargo, 
4 . . 


There is a real need for some publi- 
cation which will condense statistical 
material for busy persons in the form 
of charts and i. ee —H. D. 
Phillips, Delmar, N. 


Don’t forget to send October i mer 
Your magazine is mighty good.- 
R. Chase, County Agent, E = St 
Wash. 


The quality of your articles is ex- 
cellent, and the condensed form a 
great time saver.— Howard Selby, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Jeffisms and editorials fine. Whoop 
er up, and let her buck some more. 
Cut out the fables and stuff like 
“Fatigue,” by Dr. Frank Crane.— 
C.B. Heinemeyer, Beulah, N. D 


Give facts in a concise form with- 
out. too much effort at popularizing 
them.— H. W. Anderson, University 
of Illinois, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Urbana, Ill. 


Have longer articles. Continue the 
pictures.—R. Miller, Pullman, 
Wash. 


Put soft pedal on fertilizer adver- 
tising. —W. W. Owen, Logan, Utah. 


No need for the expense of the 
nagazine which the farmer eventually 
pays.—R. E. Blackburn, Windon, 
Minn. 


It was good from kiver to kiver.— 
Wm. C. Calvert, Agent, Sweetwater, 
Tezas. 


Glad you don’t preach.—V. S. Crip- 
pen, County Agent, Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 


Always state facts and BeEetrer 
Crops will win the respect and sup- 
port of its readers.—W. S. Killings- 
worth, Sacramento, Calif. 
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5 Acid Phosphate 16% and 18% 
10 Nitrate of Soda 
10 
12 Sulphate of Ammonia 

8 Dried Ground Blood 
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8 Ground Animal Tankage 
12 Pure Ground Bone 
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We are prepared to furnish Potash Salts in any 
quantity 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS 
YORK, PA. 
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The CURB MARKET at Athens, Georgia 


(from page 25) 


should be permitted to sell at this 
market free from assessments, taxes 
and rental charges. A bulletin board 
was obtained and uved for posting the 
prices, which were tv act as a guide 
to both sellers and buyers. During 
the first few times this price list was 
made up by getting the average 
prices at which such articles as 
might be offered were selling for and 
posting prices slightly below the 
retail prices at the stores. Later 
the market, through the operation 
of the supply and demand readily 
established and changed its own 
prices. This scheme was found to 
be of great help, as it tended to 
stabilize prices for each market day 
and to encourage active trading. 
Also some work was done in in- 
structing the producers in the prep- 


aration of their products for this 


market. This was accomplished by 
the county agent giving personal 
instructions and in sending out 
letters explaining the needs along 
this line; and the home demonstra- 
tion agent pushed this end vigor- 
ously through the rural women’s 
clubs. 


Te 


daily paper gave space 
liberally to the enterprise, by 
carrying each day some story or 
explanatory write-up of the people 
who came to the market and the 
things that were being done there. 
Several of the progressive merchants 
of the town used space in their ad- 
vertisements to increase the interest 
in this market; others sent out 
posters and cards speaking well of 
this proposition. These in turn 
caused people both in the city and 
in the surrounding rural districts to 
talk about it, which of course was 
effective advertising. 


While the business people and 
city officials were discussing the 
establishment of this market, it 
seemed advisable to make a survey 
of the farmers and see just what they 
thought about it. The county 
agent and the home demonstration 
agent visited the farmers and farm 
women to find out what they 
thought of the idea and also to make 
a survey of what was in prospect in 
the nature of fruits, vegetables, eggs, 
poultry, butter, etc., available for 
selling at the curb market when it 
opened. This survey readily indi- 
cated that there would be sufficient 
products to start the market, but 
to the surprise of the county agent, 
it indicated that the farmers 
generally were not enthusiastic for 
it. Some of them stated that they 
did not believe it would work, and 
with the usual reticence of farmers 
gave no reason for this conclusion, 
others stated that they had been 
selling from door to door and were 
satisfied with that method, and still 
others stated that it was a scheme 
to break down the prices of farm 
products. It was also rumored that 
there would be a heavy charge made 
for the privilege of selling. These 
objections were met by stating and 
restating the facts about the or- 
ganization and the giving of much 
publicity as possible to the advan- 
tage that would result from its 
operation. The home demonstra- 
tion agent met with better support 
from the rural women, who were 
keenly interested in finding a means 
of making some money during the 
rather depressing times. It might 
be stated here that the farmers 
generally were hard up for ready 
cash to eontinue their farming 
operatigns, as the cotton crop had 
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Commercial fertilizer is not magic. It 1s no 
substitute for work, or for farming brains. It will 
not make a successful farmer out of a shiftless, 
ignorant failure. Fertilizer varies in quality like 
corn or tobacco or cotton, and some brands are 
worth more than others. Good fertilizers, like 
Royster’s reliable old mixtures, are a godsend to 
good farmers who learn how to best use them to 
make money. 


Nearly forty years experience enters into the 
making of the Royster mixtures, and hundreds 
of thousands of the country’s best farmers pin their 
faith to this famous old brand. 


For advice about the use of fertilizer, write to 
Farm Service Department. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 


Norfolk, Va. Richmond, Va. Charlotte, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. 
Baltimore, Md. Toledo, Ohio 


OYSTER 


Field Tested Fertilizers 
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fallen from about 12,000 bales in 
1919 to about 3,000 bales in 1922. 
In the past farmers were in the 
habit of borrowing from banks and 
supply merchants during bad crop 
years to get started again, but the 
hazard created in cotton production 
by the boll-weevil made it difficult 
to borrow money during 1923. 
This fact was a strong reason for 
attempting the curb market, as it 
was reasoned that the crops during 
this season would be very poor 
regardless of the season, if farmers 
could not obtain from time to time 
the needed cash to meet the peak 
loads of production. 


A SURVEY was also made by 
the county agent to see just how the 
selling of produce from house to 
house supplied the wants of the 
housewives. This was not thor- 
oughly done, but accomplished by 
taking people and streets at ran- 
dom, reasoning that possibly this 
would give sufficient data for 
drawing tentative conclusions. It 
was found that on certain streets, 
especially those which were direct 
routes from the country to the 
business section of the town, the 
offering of fruits, vegetables, poul- 
try, etc., exceeded greatly the de- 
mands on those streets. A case was 
discovered where one housewife 
had 20 farmers to stop at her door 
in one week. On another street, 
which was not a direct route from 
the country to the center of the 
town, only one farmer offered pro- 
duce during an entire week. This 
seemed to be a general situation. 
Furthermore, the prices at which 
the different things were offered 
varied as much as 100% during a 
few days and sometimes greatly on 
the same day—this variation exist- 
ing as between different sellers and 
in different sections of the town. 
It was also learned that some people 
would not patronize a curb market 
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as they were in the habit of ordering 
by phone and having their products 
delivered to the door; others stated 
that they did not have available 
ways of attending the market. It 
seemed from this survey that the 
business of retailers and that of 
regular peddlers would be continued, 
but that there was need of a central 
place where some standardization 
would be given to the selling of this 
class of products. 

It was the general opinion that 
the local supply exceeded the local 
consumption of fruits, vegetables, 
poultry and dairy products, but a 
casual investigation of the amounts 
of these things shipped in to the 
town showed that annually great 
sums were sent away for pur- 
chasing of such products as could 
be grown in the surrounding coun- 
try, that is fruits and vegetables in 
season, poultry and dairy products 
and allied products. It seemed that 
the proper channels for passing 
these things from the local producers 
to the local consumers had not been 
developed. It later proved that 
not only was this true but that with 
most of these products, sufficient 
quantities were not being produced 
and could not be produced this 
season as sufficient preparations for 
their production had not been made. 
From the opening of the market 
up to the present time, that is, the 
latter part of September, there 
never has been sufficient eggs to 
meet the local demand and at this 
writing approximately 4,000 dozens 
of eggs are being shipped in each 
week. There likewise has not been 
a continuous supply of poultry, 
dairy products and most vegetables. 

To my mind the most important 
thing accomplished has not been 
the $75,000 turned back from its 
attempts to go to other sections, 
although in this time of readjust- 
ment that feat alone has meant the 
doubling and trebling of the actual 
amount in the beneficial effects it 
had on this year’s crops, but the 
most important accomplishment is 
that it has illustrated to our people 
the possibilities that lie dormant 
right here at home. 








of the Minnesota farms market some 
or all of their products through co- 
operative associations. South 
Dakota is next with 27.1 per cent. 
California; which is first in value, is 
fifth in the percentage of partici- 
pation with 21.9 per cent of the total 
number of farms participating. 


Types of Organizations 

In order that you may have at the 
beginning of this series of articles 
a picture of the cooperative system, 
I wish to outline most briefly the 
three types of cooperative enter- 
prises most frequently met with. 

1. The independent farmers’ mar- 
keting unit, such as the individual 
farmers’ elevator at the local ship- 
ping station, the fruit shipping 
association, which confines its mem- 
bership to a single locality or practi- 
cally so, and the individual unit of 
farmers’ nut warehouse. Numeri- 
cally, this is by far the most impor- 
tant group of cooperatives. 

2. The federated organization, 
which is made up of individual 
units confined largely to single 
localities like those outlined in 1, 
but unified into a central or feder- 
ated agency which either directly 
or through an employed marketing 
agency disposes of the products of 
the local association’s members. 

3. The large central association 
which executes directly with indi- 
vidual growers a marketing contract 
covering a period of from one to five 
years, through the operation of 
which the farmers’ products, when 
harvested and delivered for mar- 
keting, come under the absolute 
control and direction of the central 
body. This type of organization 
may or may not have local branches, 
but when they exist, they are 


WHAT Is COOPERATION? 


(from page 13) 








usually of a more informal character 
without authority to direct or 
control the marketing of products 
of their own members. 

Of the federated organizations 
described under paragraph 2, the 
most outstanding example is the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
which handles roughly 70 per cent 
of the citrus fruits of California, 
reaching a value of about sixty 
millions in a single year. This is the 
type of federated cooperation that 
has had the longest test in America, 

The type of organization de- 
scribed in paragraph 3 is of more 
recent origin and is best illustrated 
by the cotton and tobacco growers’ 
associations and exchanges that 
have been organized during the 
past three years in Oklahoma, 
Texas, Georgia, the Carolinas, Ken- 
tucky and other States. 


Fundamentals of Cooperation 


There are certain fundamentals 
that must be observed in all co- 
operative organizations if they are 
to be successful in the highest 
degree. First, they should center 
themselves either upon a single 
crop or upon a group of closely 
related crops. 

In other words, organize a cotton 
association to handle cotton; a 
pecan association to handle pecans. 
Do not attempt to tie up with the 
special activities of a marketing 
association a confusion of products 
handled by different enterprises in 
the markets and requiring a totally 
different type of salesmanship and 
training for successful handling. ~ 

Live stock is distributed through 
a series of channels totally foreign 
to grains. Fruits and vegetables 
are handled by (turn lo page 62) 
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BETTER PREPARATION—BETTER CROPS 


One acre of ground properly pre- 
pared for seeding is worth two acres 
that is deficient in available plant 
food and that is full of clods and 
air spaces. 

Preparation of the ideal seed bed 
involves an application of the 
proper fertilizer, if the soil is de- 
ficient in any of the available plant 
foods, and in properly discing, 
plowing and firming the soil until 
it is uniform from surface to sub- 
soil. 

Before plowing use the disc on the 


surface, cutting all trash and mixing 
it with the surface soil. This will 
eliminate clods and air pockets. 
Next plow the land, using a com- 
bined rolling coulter and jointer, so 
that all weed seeds and eggs and 
larve of insects may be laid on the 
bottom of the furrow. Then, asa 
final preparation, use disc and pul- 
verizer in pulverizing and firming 
the soil. 


The result will be a seed bed that 
will be the greatest asset to the 
farm and to the farmer. 


OLIVER MANUFACTURES THE CORRECT 
IMPLEMENT FOR EACH PHASE OF 
SEED BED PREPARATION 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


Plowmakers for the World 


South Bend, Indiana 
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(from page 60) 

enterprises foreign to both of the 
foregoing, and similarly, nuts are 
distributed through a fourth set of 
channels of distribution. On the 
other hand, an organization intended 
primarily for marketing wheat 
can very well handle oats, corn, 
rye, and barley, and even. other 
grains. An apple association can 
handle peaches and pears and berries 
and vegetables because they are 
sold through the same trade agen- 
cies in the same consuming centers. 


The second fundamental prin- 
ciple is that the local unit should be 
completely, perfectly, and strongly 
organized and should be the founda- 
tion stone of the marketing structure 
to be raised above it. The reasons 
for emphasizing this point are that 
only in this way each individual 
grower can be brought into intimate 
participation in the many business 
activities that are involved in the 
distribution of their products. If 
the local association is not a 
genuinely functioning body, it is 
not long before the grower loses 
sight of the fact that he is a part of 
a cooperative enterprise. He can 
see little difference between a dis- 
tant cooperative sales agency and a 
private sales agency operated for 
individual profit. On the other 
hand, if his local organization 
handles an important part of the 
business and he is present at its 
frequent and regular meetings, 
or on its board of directors, he is 
soon educated to the extent and 
complexity of the marketing prob- 
lem and forthwith becomes a more 
valuable member of the community. 
I do not wish by this to be misunder- 
stood. Some successful organiza- 
tions are conducted on the basis of 
a direct relationship between the 
individual grower and the distant 
central exchange with a relatively 
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weak connection with any local 
organization. 

I would liken the benefits of co- 
operation on the basis of the feder- 
ated agency, based on strong locals, 
and the centralized agency with 
direct connection with a distant 
selling agency, somewhat to the 
game of baseball. The local asso- 
ciations in the federated body are 
the individual members of the team. 

In the type of organization de- 
scribed in 3 above, generally called 
the centralized type of organization, 
the growers are to some extent, at 
least, merely interested spectators. 
They are taking in the game, 
rooting, cheering, but not actually 
participating beyond the point of 
turning over the product. There 
are advanatges and disadvantages 
in each of the different types of 
cooperation. Some situations and 
some crops may call for one and 
some for another. 

The third fundamental in the 
conduct of a cooperative organiza- 
tion is that it shall not speculate in 
the growers’ crops. By the same 
token, it should not be so consti- 
tuted to tempt its operating officers 
and employees to create speculative 
conditions by unduly withholding 
supplies or by dumping them. The 
owner of the product may with 
propriety assume speculative risks 
in his own behalf, but his agent, the 
cooperative marketing enterprise, 
treads on dangerous ground when 
it attempts to speculate for him. 


en 
Missiles and Mignonettes 


There is a distinct place for your paper. 
Continue the present convenient size 
and form.—R. E. Karper, Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lubbock, Texas. 

Fine. Keep it up.— H. H. Morehouse, 
Wilkes County Farm Bureau, Oakwoods, N.C. 

Good stuff. Keep it up.—A. T. Erwin, 
Truck Crop Section, Ames, Iowa. 


The first issue sets a omg standard.— N. 
H. Ford, Hillsboro, Ohio. 
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Standard Brands recommended by 
Agricultural Officials of Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan: 


Available 
BRAND NAME Ammonia |Phosphoric 
Acid 


Actual 
Potash 


Smith’s Standard 2-12-6. . 
Smith’s Standard 2-16-2. . 
Smith’s Standard 2-12-2. . 
Smith’s Standard 0-10-10. 
Smith’s Standard 0-14-4. . 
Smith’s Standard 0-16-0. . 
Smith’s Standard 0-18-0. . 
Smith’s Standard 0-20-0. . 


We also offer the 
following Brands: 
Smith’s 1-8-7 
Smith’s 1-8-4 
Smith’s 1-8-2 
Smith’s 0-10-5 
Smith’s (-10-2 


COCO ON WN tb 


The Smith Agricultural 
Chemical Company 


Factories: 


Columbus, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. 


General Offices: 
Columbus, Ohio 













actions all have a story for us if we 
will listen. 

I know a chap that looks like 
John D. Rockefeller looked twenty 
years ago—before Jawn got so many 
wrinkles. This fellow has the same 
thin, tight lips and he has the same 
essentials of character that have 
made John D. famous—my friend 
got those lips by pursing them so 
tightly that the blood had to leave 
for self protection! He is—well, we 
will say he is tight with his money— 
at least he is no spendthrift. Thin 
lips to me always spell miserliness, 
that is, unless they are caused by 
actual anemia or some _ physical 
deficiency. 

The open-hearted man who laughs 
right out loud and enjoys life 
usually has full red lips and a 
mess of tiny little wrinkles around 
his eyes—and laughing makes him 
fat and gives him good digestion— 
ask your doctor. 

Another man I know quite well 
is a very loud talker. He monop- 
olizes the conversation—he be- 
lieves in the art of self-boosterino. 
Hear him and see him once and 
you have his number—his loud talk 
and his egotism are markers as 
clearly defined as the 6 and the 
heart on the Six o’ Hearts! No 
thinker was ever a loud talker. 
No gentleman ever finds it necessary 
to raise his voice to be heard. 


ie deeds. Yes, deeds will 
tell you even more of character 
than will faces or words or clothing. 
A man may change his words, his 
tone or his clothing to suit his pur- 
pose, but his deeds spring from an 
inward source—they are a true sign- 
post—the label that tells what is in 
the can. 


Most MEN Have Markers! 


(from page 6) 





One worthy gentleman, coming up 
our front drive, presumably to sell 
me something, kicked our cat flat 
in the slats, as he passed up the 
path. That washis marker. I saw 
the deed and when he rang the bell 
I gave him the tra-la-loo—I don’t 
care to even talk to a gazabo that’ll 
kick a poor harmless cat that cannot 
defend itself and doesn’t know what 
it’s all about. 

And these slick boys that stand 
out in front of the clothing stores in 
the large cities—the ‘‘draggers-in”’ 
they are called. I could tell one 
of them by the cut of his jib and 
the creases on the sides of his coat 
if I saw him in a group of stock 
brokers on the Exchange floor—in 
fact I could almost tell you what 
side of the street he works—his 
markers are so plain. 

It is an interesting study — this 
study of men— interesting and prof- 
itable. All of us have to make our 
way in this world (from which none 
of us hope to escape with our lives) 
by contact with others. No two 
men ever meet on the same level — 
either he is a greater man than you, 
Ghunga Din, or you have it all over 
him like a roof. If by rapid obser- 
vation we can learn to gauge the 
man with whom we have to do 
business we work faster than he does 
—he may have to go back home and 
look up our antecedents—unless 
they are in the wash—while we 
know how to wind him around our 
finger in the first round. 


ae is power in a truer 
sense than knowledge is power. Clev- 
erness without character, dexterity 
without goodness are meat without 
salt. A highwayman may be a crack 
horseman, and a pickpocket may be 
*stordinarily skilful with his fingers, 
but who admires such feats when 
uncoupled witb character? 

Learn to look for the markers, 
brother, they’re there every time. 
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HOME OF MUTUAL FERTILIZERS 


\ \ OULD you buy trouble? 


Yet, you do when you buy Acid 
Phosphate that is not properly 
manufactured. 


Too much or too little Sulphuric 
Acid—just a fraction—added to 
the rock dust can cause no end 
of trouble. 


MUTUAL 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


is always dry and friable because 
properly made and cured. 


The: fine mechanical condition 
makes all mixtures drillable, no 
matter how much mineral salts 
are used. 


Write or Wire To-day for Price 


MUTUAL FERTILIZER CO. 


Manufacturers 


SULPHURIC ACID, ACID PHOSPHATE 
AND COMPLETE FERTILIZER 


124 Bay St., E SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 




















Fertilizers 





that get 





resulis— 












WM. B. 
TILGHMAN 
co. 


Manufacturers 
of Fertilizers 


Salisbury, Md. 









Wm. B. Tilghman, Jr., Pres. 
Oliver Cordrey, Vice-Pres. 

Oscar L. Morris, Sec’y & Treas. 
John L. Morris,Asst.Sec.&Treas. 
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(from page 21) 
possible, and very likely probable, 
that the larger, if not the total, potash 
content was derived from Tobacco 
Stems. The extremely dry June and 
early July of course did not permit of 
sufficient, moisture reaching the fer- 
tilizer, consequently no chemical ac- 
tion or decomposition of the Tobacco 
Stems took place. The plant then 
naturally starved for lack of potash. 
It received, no doubt, from the 
mineral nitrogen in the fertilizer 
sufficient food to make a stalk 
and a weak leaf, but the pot- 
ash was not there to make the 
“balanced ration.” The leaves 
spotted and these spots dropped or 
fell out. The entire edges of the 
leaf for an inch or two inches, or 
more, simply dried up or burned up 
and fell off. Statement was made 
that the fertilizer could be seen in 
the ground at the time the tobacco 
was being harvested; in which case 
it is very apparent that the plant 
did not, for some reason, take it all 
up, and as the “ration” was not a 
balanced one it failed to develop 
into a true and healthy type. 

More than likely had this potash 
been in a mineral form, which would 
have more readily attracted moist- 
ure, and which is of course more solu- 
ble than a dry powder like Tobacco 
Stems, the trouble in question 
would have been reduced very ma- 
terially, if not entirely. In that 
same territory where a fertilizer 
containing potash derived from a 
mineral source was used under to- 
bacco no complaints have been 
made—so far as‘is known—and the 
crops generally were good. 

Therefore, for “safety first’’ it 
perhaps is best to figure only on a 
mineral potash as a source of pot- 
ash in a commercial fertilizer, par- 
ticularly where it is to be applied to 
tobacco—or is there a better answer? 
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How Southern Soils 


Are RUN DOWN 


(from page 10) 


matter, reserves of the soil when the 
crops are plowed in. In the minds 
of thoughtful farmers this raises 
the question of the best utilization 
of crops like these. 


|, of lack of space, it will 
not be possible for us to go into this 
matter in any detail, suffice to say, 
however, that in any crop rotation 
on any farm in the South there 
should be found a place for one or 
two suitable legumes, which, after 
growth, should as largely as practi- 
cable be plowed back in part or in 
whole into the land. 


It should be the aim of every 
farmer, as far as he can practicably 
do so, to supply the nitrogen needed 
by the non-leguminous crops of the 
rotation by the turning in of the 
leguminous crops used in the rota- 
tion. When this plan is followed, 
there will still be with many soils 
other deficiencies to be met, in order 
that the largest and most profitable 
production of crops may be secured. 

Usually on most soils, phosphoric 
acid and potash will have to be pur- 
chased and applied. With some 
crops, like tobacco and truck crops, 
potash will need to be added in 
fairly liberal amousts for best re- 
turns. Every precaution should be 
taken to save the supply of manure 
produced on the farm, but when this 
is done and when leguminous crops 
have been grown and turned in, 
there will still usually be the need 
for the buying and addition of 
phosphoric acid and potash, and 
some nitrogen with most of our 
crops. 













































@ Use 
high-grade 
fertilizers 
for big 

Na leels 


We recommend: 
8-4-4 


For cotton: 


For truck, with 
potash from 
sulphate of 
potash, especially 
for potatoes 


High-Grade Acid Phosphate 
and Potash Always in Stock 


RELIANCE 
ORM VADER 
COMPANY 
Savannah, Georgia 


35 years’ experience 


back of every sack”’ 


THE 
BERKSHIRE 
FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
Complete Fertilizers 
for each and every 
crop. 

Importers of German 
Potash Saltsand other 
Agricultural Chemi- 
cals. 


v7) 


Located at Bridgeport 
on tide’ water, with 
railroad side track in 
our plant and at our 
dock, we are ideally 
situated to float fer- 
tilizer material to our 
factory and to dis- 
tribute it by rail ata 
minimum expense. 
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Why I Use a Horse 
in making my rounds 
‘(from page 14) 


in here after the Revolution as 
hunters and settled temporarily. 
The topographical environment (as 
mentioned above), was so attractive 
that they remained here. Let it 
be understood now that these pio- 
neers were an energetic; well 
educated people. Let us remember 
still that the same blood that served 
sweet potatoes on bark during 
the Revolution dwells in the hills 
of Leslie County. 


County agent work offers won- 
derful opportunities to the people 
in a region like this, but your rounds 
MUST be made riding on the back 
of a horse or mule. Just now all 
the beauty which nature can give 
seems to manifest itself on the side 
of every hill. 


The future holds in store great 
wealth for the dwellers of these 
hills, but it will not always be as it 
now is; great highways will be cut 
through, and across these hills, then 
we will not make the rounds on the 
back of a horse, but like the more 
favored sections—in the modern 
roadster and sedan. These condi- 
tions are incubating just as fast as 
the hand of God would have them 
be. 


To-day I would not exchange 
places with that county agent on 
the plains of Illinois or Iowa or 
Kansas, for I KNOW, and am per- 
suaded that I work with and for a 
responsive, appreciative people, who 
hold in their hand the balance of 
power in years to come. And so I 
ride among these hill dwellers on the 
back of a horse, and rather like it, 
for I am one of them. 
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(from page 15) 

an hour and be safely home and in 
bed before midnight. I wonder how 
it would seem to attempt to make a 
drive of this kind with a horse, no 
matter how good he might be; in 
fact, I think it would be very dis- 
couraging. The car enables me to 
see a great many people and carry 
our demonstrations in many dis- 
tant parts of the county, and I am 
enabled, by the use of a car, to keep 
in much closer touch with the dif- 
ferent communities. 

Notwithstanding the many bene- 
fits that can be mentioned resulting 
from the use of a car in county 
agent work, there is one caution 
that I would mention: I must be 
careful not to pass up a visit to an 
outlying community simply because 
it is off the main traveled road. 
Unless some care is exercised there 
may be a tendency in this direction. 
If the agent will take the trouble to 
chart his travels from day to day, he 
will soon discover that there are 
communities that have been over- 
looked, and even though the road 
may be a little rough, or hilly, or 
sandy, make it a point to get in 
touch with these communities at 
once, for that may be the place that 
may need the most assistance. 
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ETTER CROPS wants in- 
B teresting articles about 
crops, fertilizers, marketing 
and subjects of interest to County 
Agents, Experimental Farm Men 
and other readers. 
For acceptable stories we will pay 
at the rate of 1c. per word. 


Better Crops Publishing 
Corporation 
81 Fulton Street New York 


Did you ever 
figure what 
it costs you 


‘NOT to use 


fertilizer 


fe] 


G, The only complete 
fertilizer plant in the 
state. It is open for 
your inspection at all 
times. We shall- wel- 
come the opportunity 
to show you where 


“WHITE 
DIAMOND” 
FERTILIZERS 


are made, and why 
they are better. 


ARKANSAS 
FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


Send for booklet—‘‘How 
Arkansas Farmers Have In- 
creased Their Bank Accounts” 




















- Manufacturers of 
Superphosphate, 
Dissolved Bone- 
black, Bone Meal, 


etc. 


Ideal Fertilizers for 
Florida Citrus 
Fruits, Vegetables, 
Cotton, Corn and 
General Field 
Crops. 


Importers of Ger- 
man Sulphate of 
Potash, Double 
Manure Salt, Mu- | 
riate of Potash, 
GermanKainit,etc. 
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WILSON & TOOMER 

FERTILIZER Co. 

pace soneilie: Florida | 
pi rotabiiahed 1898 : ? 


Main Ofc: 712 West Bay St. 












BetTer Crops 


@_ Don P. Shannon's 


interesting article on 


Putting the 
PEAT BOGS 


to Work 


(from page 7) 


and advocated by the Soils Division 
of the University of Minnesota. 


Hr are the methods of cul- 


tivation which Dr. Alway and his 
assistants recommended: Plow to a 
moderate depth, pack with a heavy 
roller, disc and fertilize. In case of 
low-lime peats, apply ground lime- 
stone, limestone screenings, or marl. 

For plowing they use at Coon 
Creek a sulky plow with.a rolling 
colter, a sod bottom and a furrow 
pusher attachment which helps to 
lay the furrow slices even. For 
traction power, they use a light ker- 
osene tractor. 

The roller is a cylinder of galvan- 
ized metal through which a shaft or 
axle is passed. The cylinder is then 
poured full of concrete. 

“Packing with a heavy roller is a 
very important part of peat farm- 


ing,’ says Dr. Alway, “A roller 
about 30 inches in diameter is heavy 
enough. 


“The amount and kind of fer- 
tilizers vary with the kind of peat,” 
continued Dr. Alway. “In Minne- 
sota we have five kinds of peat. 
They can all be divided into two 
greater classes, the high-lime and 
the low-lime peats. There are four 
kinds of high-lime peats: those that 
need no fertilizer, those that need 
potash, those that need phosphate, 
and those that need both potash and 
phosphate, 
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The low-lime peats need lime in 
one form or another in addition to 
one or more of these fertilizers. 
There are beds of marl near almost 
every peat bog in Minnesota,” says 
Dr. Alway. ‘“‘These are excellent 
sources of lime to sweeten the soil.” 


| # a general way it may be said 
that the peat soils of Southern Min- 
nesota need both phosphate and 
potash, while those of Northern 
Minnesota need phosphate alone. 
These are the results of experiments 
conducted at Anoka for Southern 
Minnesota and at Golden Valley and 
Fens for Northern Minnesota. How- 
ever, peat soils vary greatly, even in 
the same community; and the peat 
farmer will have to use these results 
only as a basis for experiments on 
his own farm. 

Crop yields are very good on the 
fertilized peat at the Coon Creek ex- 
periment farm. Burbank potatoes 
this year -yielded 344 bushels per 
acre; Early Ohios, 469 bushels; 
Bliss Triumphs, 425 bushels; and 
Irish Cobblers, not yet through 
growing, went 516 bushels to the 
acre. 

These plots were fertilized at the 
rate of 300 pounds of potash and 150 
pounds of phosphate per acre. 


ae Sean 
Missiles and Mignonettes 


You have started a good piece of work. 
Keep it going. —M. L. Hall, Pre tte. Ind. 
Very good as is. —A. J. Platten, College 
of Agios. Madison, Wis. 
Keep it up. I think it’s fine —D.A.O'’ Brien, 
County Agent, Lancaster, N. H. 

I enjoyed everything in your book.—R. H. 
Lovejoy, County Agent, South Paris, Maine. 
I certainly enjoyed reading the snap; ppy, 

crisp articles. e only comment t 

I can make is that the subjects are so well 
presented that one had a great thirst for 
more information. However, I suppose the 
short, snappy articles are just what your 
readers like and they certainly are very 
readable. Howéver, nearly every article 
terminates while you still wish to con- 
tinue reading.—A. C. Smith, Chief, Poultry 
Division, The University of Minnesota, 
University Farm, Si. Paul, Minn. 


William Gilchrist, President 
J. G. McCormick, Sec'y-Treas. 


NDEPENDENT 
manufacturers of 
high grade fertilizers 
and acid phosphates 


Importers of 
potash salts, 
nitrateof soda 
and other fer- 
tilizer mate- 


rials os | “es 


ACME 


MANUFACTURING 
—— COMPANY —- 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 









Better Crops 


Soil that responds readily— 


One of the most important angles of the present 
agricultural situation relates to soil fertility. 








To utilize farm labor efficiently, each person 
should be able to produce the largest possible 
amount of results from the hours of labor he puts 
in. 

A rich, fertile soil that readily responds and gives 
a large yield per acre is in the end the most eco- 
nomical soil to work under the present conditions. 


No one is so rich that he can afford in these times 
to neglect the proper maintenance of soil fertility. 
When crops are “selling off’’ at low prices, the 
wise farmer increases rather than reduces the fer- 
tility of his soil, knowing that his salvation lies in 
securing even greater yields from the same Jabor 
costs. 









And wise farmers insist upon fertilizers that 
have a big percentage of 


potash 
The essential 
3a plant food 


DOOVOONOOYCREHOVW EYOHOOOYO 
















E solicit your inquiries 
when in the market for 
Potash Salts in any quantity or 
for fertilizer material of every 
description, direct or through 
. “ our nearest branch offices; these 

are maintained for your service. 

















H. J. BAKER & BRO. 
81 Fulton Street, New York 
BALTIMORE, MD. CHARLESTON, S. C. SAVANNAH, GA. 


ATLANTA, GA. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BUENOS AIRES, A. R. 





Sales Agents for Sole Agents 
POTASH IMPORTING United States and Canada 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA ANTONY GIBBS & COMPANY 
United States distributors Inc. 
of Nitrate of Soda 
Potash Salts, all grades, of the Importers & dealers 1n Sulphate 
GERMAN POTASH SYNDIKAT Ammonia, Blood, Tankage Phos. 


phate and all fertilizer materials 





BLANCHARD PRESS. INC., N.Y. 





HEREVER big 
crops are raised 
potash plays a 
it is one of «he three 
There 


OWL 


part; 
essential plant foods. 
are farms where the soil is 
being persistently plundered 


of its potash. This is more 
than an individual's loss; it 
is a national larceny. Advis- 
ors should teach farmers the 
wisdom of potash replenish- 
ment through the application 
of Genuine German Potash. 


Genuine German 


POTASH 


THE ESSENTIAL PLANT FOOD 





